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Lhe Shape of Things 


CARLO TRESCA ALWAYS SAID HE WOULD BE 


counted threats and several actual attempts on his life. 


His enemies finally got him, and one more stout-hearted 


anti-fascist leader is gone. In this dimout murder com 
mitted not three blocks from The Nation office are to |} 


found both omens and warnings. Tresca’s death may well 
serve as a sign that the struggle between reaction and 
the battalions of freedom has reached that final stave 
when violence in the field of combat is paralleled by vio- 
lence in the street and the assassin’s bullet. For long 
years Tresca’s valiant fight against the fascist agen 
Mussolini was part of a minority struggle in which he 
found himself ranged against the authorities tt 
country as well. For Tresca recognized fascism as the 
enemy of civilization more than twenty years before 
the ¢ 
almost a year of his | life in federal prison on a mood 1- 


government of the United States did, and he spent 


up charge brought in 1923 the instigation of Musso- 
lini’s ambassador at Washington Now that his fight has 
become part of the great conflict to which our country is 
committed, Tresca’s enemies could no longer count on 
the backing of the government they hated. Tresca was 
no longer a minority voice. He spoke for the will of 
America. It is against that will that the assassin struck 
The authorities of New York and of the nation may be 


sure that this attentat will not be the last one. 











SOME OF THE MEN NOW HEAVING PAVING 


blocks at Edward J. Flynn live in dangerously exposed 





1 , 
Ke NiS appointment as 


glass houses, but that does not ma 


Minister to Australia and personal representative of the 


i 


President with ambassadorial rank any less of a blunder. 
The chief count against Flynn is not his alleged dealings 
in the small change of political bossism, though suspt- 
cion has survived the hearings which technically cleared 


him. It is rather that he has no qualifications for a diplo- 


matic mission of exceptional delicacy. His claims for pre- 
ferment are based solely on his command of an important 
segment of votes in New York State and his personal 
loyalty to the President. Even the most high-minded of 
Presidents cannot be oblivious to political debts, but this 


appointment shows not mercly a failure in statesman- 
















ship but an error in political tactics. Mr. Roosevelt is go- 
‘ i 

ing to have trouble enough during the present session 

iding the New Deal front line: he cannot afford to 


waste ammunition defending the indefensible. 


> 
THE FIRST FINE RAPTURES OVER THE NORTH 
African adventure have passed, in painful stages, through 


restrveness to open lissatisfaction Joseph S. Evans, Je, 
reporting to the New York Herald Tribune from Lon- 


don, writes Not only does the disquiet make itself 


evident in virtually every discussion on the progress of 


} ‘ | ile 
the war and in editorials and special articles in the daily 
press, but today’s issues of all the London weeklies carry 


leading articles expressing that worry in no uncertain 


terms."’ No doubt the military slowdown ts primarily 


responsible for 


the fading of enthusiasm. There ts as 
yet no reason to feel alarmed about the stalemate before 
Tunis, but with the successful landing operation hopes 
were pitched high and the impression was general that 
the Axis would shortly be expelled from the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. The official explanation 
that the Allied troops are ahead of schedule and forced to 
wait for the weather to catch up with them ts probably 
sound, but psychologically it is not satisfying. And even 
from a military standpoint it is obvious that every day 
General Eisenhower's forces remain bogged down in the 
Germans strengthen their hold on the area 
around Tunis itself. Should Rommel’s retreating army 
effect a juncture with Colonel General von Arnim’s 
forces in Tunisia, the Allied armies will have their work 


t out for them to break the enemy's grip on the primary 
objective of the whole African campaign. 

> 
EVEN SO THERE WOULD PROBABLY BE NO 


real uneasiness tf the picture were not complicated by 


devious politics and tf both military and political news 
were not clouded by a fantastically inept censorship. The 
British press, from right to left, ts withering in its com- 
ments on this aspect of North African affairs, which 


says the New Statesman and Nation, ‘threatens, unless 


speaking and better understanding, to 


_— 
” 


poison Anglo-American relations.’ Behind this bitterness 
scated suspicions generated by the deal with 


{1 by his elimination. The assas- 


sin's identity is still a rumor-breeding mystery, and so is 
the round-up of high Algiers pol e ofhcials vaguely 
accused of « yiracy against General Giraud, Robert 
Mu y, and other figures prominent in th present 
North African arrangement. If these arrested officials 
were anti: Vichy there were many others. Jacques 
I 11 LD | adviser to General Giraud, 
thinks there wer Vhat is more, he told a press confer- 
ence while in this ry with the French military mis- 


tropolitan or African France 


S100, All those who in o 
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have directly or indirectly collaborated with the Germans 
are literally hated by the population.” That doc ' 
sound like the contention of our diplomats that w 

to use Darlan because of his 
North Africa. On the other hand, it does reflect it 
appears to be a growing antipathy on Giraud’s part 
ward the 


101d on the pec pl 


Imperial Council of ex-collaborationists with 


} 
i 


whom he is saddled. A spokesman for the Ge: 


bluntly told the press this week that the combined fo: 
of Giraud and De Gaulle would “throw out al! 
Vichyites and go after the Germans.” Some support for 
this bright prospect may be read in Giraud’s tour of 
inspection to Tunisia, Morocco, and West Africa, ' 
discussions are reliably reported to have been held h 
Free French representatives as well as with native rm 


The conversion of this hope into a reality will be 


as much to the United Nations as the eventual capture of 
Tunis. 

~ 
THE WAR HAS COME HOME TO CONSUMERS 
with a vengeance this past week, and consumers 
come through the acid test, by and large, with flying 


colors. The prohibition of pleasure motoring in the s 
teen Eastern states drastically affected the established 
habits of life of thousands of. persons, particular!; 
larger cities. And the OPA order cutting the value of 
home fuel-oil coupons by 10 per cent may Cause rea! 
comfort in thousands of American homes. To make : 
ters worse, there were alarming indications that the sup- 
ply of coal and cooking gas might be seriously depleted 
before many days in the New York metropolitan 
The local meat and butter shortages continued, and there 
were reports that despite rationing the supply of coffce 
might soon be exhausted. The existence of a coffee 
age was promptly denied by Price Administrator H 
derson, but the scarcity of the other commodities is very 
real. These privations and restrictions have, however, 
been received with a minimum of grumbling. This has 
been particularly true of the ban on non-essential driving. 
The severe nature of the action shocked the public, as 
nothing else has, into a realization of the grim struggle 
in which we are all involved. Instead of resisting ration- 
ing, as many were doing a few weeks ago, most Ameti- 
cans now seem convinced that the OPA has moved too 
slowly in applying its rationing program. This change in 
sentiment should greatly facilitate Prentiss Brown's task 
when he takes over responsibility for rationing and price 
control from Leon Henderson. 


» 
IF THIS NEW CONGRESS, AS PRESIDENT 


Roosevelt said, may be the one to make the peace, ¢! 
Republicans are preparing to make it in the old dicha 


isolationist way. Two of the leading candidates for the 
Republican Pre: idential nomination in 1944, Willkie and 


Stassen, have tried to open broader vistas for their party, 
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but they seem to have had no effect on its leaders. The 


f the G O. P. Senate caucus was whether it would 





t 





Austin of Vermont, an interventionist, or “Puddles 














Davis of Pennsylvania to the vacancy on the For- 
‘ Relations Committee. The caucus chose Davis, 
aI itionist, reactionary, and high-tariff Republ I. 
Roosevelt, like Wilson, may find the Senate Foreign 

ons Committee the nucleus of Congressional oppo- 
F to American cooperation in maintaining the peace. 
7 Democratic majority on that committee includes 
el h isolationists to make the President's he:d on it 

rious. One of the Democrats is Reynolds of Norih 
Carolina. That the publisher of the Vindicator should be 
a ber of the Foreign Relations Committee must 
F another of democracy’s pleasant and profitable 
idiocies to certain gentlemen we need not name. 





* 







LACK OF SPECTACULAR NEWS FROM INDIA 
d many Americans to assume that the p litical 
f 


crisis arising from the failure of the Cripps 
jp , 

rest of Gandhi has been dissipated But such re- 

as are available indicate the contrary. Rioting and 










strations against British rule seem to have sub- 





to a 





but these overt protests have given way 


bitterness and disillusionment which offer little 





The jails are reported 


i 
} 
| 
Ga 


hope for a constructive settlement 





1 


fuller today than at the height of the civil-disobe- 


l 
1 





dience campaign last fall. Discontent over the politic: 





? 
situation has been greatly aggravated by a serious anc 





growing shortage of food. There are inadequate supplies 





1 


of India’s three staples—wheat, rice, and millet. The 





7 


shortage is most serious in such urban centers as Bom- 
bay, New Dellti, and Calcutta. The situation is of 

ised coricern to the United States because of the 
presence of large numbers of American troops in India. 








may have been one consideration, but only one, in 





the recent appointment by President Roosevelt of Wil- 





Phillips to be his personal rep esentative in New 
vA < 


I i. Certainly we need an observer in India, but we 





lp wondering why Mr. Roosevelt selected, for 


. 2 . -F P . 7 ! sot 
ortant post, an old-line diplomat who wil! seem 












a ‘ a ! — 
Indian leaders to bear a strong family resemblance 
t e Britich Wiciale they have kn ane » lane 
¢ Ne DIlisn ONWIais they Nave KNOWN SO iong, 








as 





DR. FRANK BUCHMAN, FOUNDER OF MORAL 
Rear " Dur- 





Mmeon no | } eg < YY ] naire 
ument, once said that “God ts a millionaire 


’ 








1 } Ly 11 
S$ great revivals at fashionable StockbDr! i ye a TCw 








| " As late as 1936 hi lanked 
like Adolf Hitler, who built a front line of de 
e against the anti-Christ of communism.” He is a 


revivalist of the prurient-| ious type who told 






prospective 





averts that they had a “film of sin’ over their eyes and 


who, for a time at least, carried on his work at house 
parties devoted to cones is. H \ 1s e all social 
problems by what he calls | ‘tting 
in touch with God.” In practice this consists of the 
discovery, espe } , alth 
is the sole we ) WO! ar No v [) 1 
Lawrence on 1 that | n’s i 
mobilize’ the country against « rf \ t 
heard much re y of Dr. Buchman and h fforts to 
reserve the s iS « 1 f in tl s| but 


behalf, 


not impress¢ 1 in i one B nmanit has | en of lered to 


appear for induction. As Charles H. Tuttle, chairman of 

1 } ‘ 

the board, pointed out, no o her religious organization 
i 

has made such claims or exercised such pressure. He also 


noted that similar efforts by the Moral Rearmers in 


England had 


“met stern rebuke by the British Cabinet 
and the House of Commons.” We imagine war produc- 
tion will do very nicely without the ministrations of Dr. 
Buchman’s Moral Dodgers. 
x 


WE HATE TO THINK OF WHAT WESTBROOK 
Pegler went through when he heard that Mrs. Roosevelt 
had picke 1 up a Private First Class, also M.P., at the 


in Washington, walked him familiarly to 


i 


Union Station iL, 
the White House, and invited him in to take pot | ck 
with the family. To Westbrook it must have seemed just 
| 


one more move in that nefarious Communist plot which 


took Mrs. Roosevelt to London and is keeping Pegler 
awake nights. We can hardly wait to see what he makes 
of Mrs. Roosevelt's attempt to draw the military into her 


camp. As for ourselves, in spite of having read the 


“Eighteenth Brumaire,” Trotsky’s “History of the Rus- 


. Y } ’ } | ’ f ; 
Sian WKevolution, and a 2 | many instain nes ¢ f | if 
Enough, we're still naive t we fr y believe it 
+) ' ] } ’ . ' f wor 
was me § I) Ous a l art m Oj 1 V 1 








in Missouri.’’ So “Who's Who” describes the birth and 


George W 


infancy of Dr 


outstandin ry scientists in apricult ral re earch who d ed 


the other day at Tuskegee Institute. Though he did not 








learn to read and write until he was twenty, Dr. Carver, 
earning ywn way, managed to graduate at the age of 
thirty from the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (he had been refused admission to an- 
other college because of his race). He went to Tuskegee 
in 1896 and founded there a school of agriculture de- 
ticularly in 


voted to the practical problems of farming, par 


the South. In the course of almost half a century he devel- 


oped hur ts from the peanut and the 


sweet potato and cotton: from soil of nineteen 


the clay 
} ile Clay 


acres of “the worst land in ew which he took 
over to show what could be done with itt, he developed 
paints, pigments, stains, and face ieaiian He made 


paving blocks from cotton, synthetic marble from wood 


shavings, and paint from soy beans. He also made the 


fat cotton bolls of short-stalk cotton grow on tall stalks 


to prevent their being splashed with sand and ruined 


t S I 


when it rained. He painted pictures and played the 
piano. He was deeply religious. He never took money 


for his discoveries, and much of what he earned at Tuske- 


gee ne vave to ne ly students. His life and work, as the 
funeral orators say, must be an inspiration. They should 
also provide, for white and black Americans alike, fresh 
and thrilling vindication of the principle of racial equal- 


ity so often honored in the breach. 


The President’s Messages 


OLITICS’ in a democracy is a sublimation of the 
t tle for power which takes the form of a cease- 


| 
less competition for the favors of the people. It is rather 


futile. therefore. to demand that, for the duration of the 


war, the President should confine himself in a political 
vacuum while his opponents take vows of political chas- 
tity. All we can hope for ts that the voters will discourage 
the jeopardizing of national interests for the sake of 


by keeping score carefully and noting 


party advanta 
for punishment any resort to foul play such as the attempt 
to smear Harry Hopkins with fictitious emeralds. 

The President's message on the state of the Union to 
the Seventy-eighth Congress was clearly a political act, 
although one with which, to their great discomfort, his 
foes could find little fault. He properly assumed that the 
nation is essentially unified in tts determination to win 
the war and the peace, that however much we may quar- 
rel over means we are agreed as to ends. And he was 


able to report that in the past year we 


I 


had made appre- 


ciabl progi 35 toward our goal and could look forward 
with confidence to the future. Nineteen forty-two had 
been a critical year, but its end found our side in a 
stronger jx mn than at the beginning, while our enemies 
had weakened. These achievements the President rightly 
credited to the skill and courage of our services and of 


our fighting allies, but he also spoke warmly of the co- 
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ope ation on the home front of workers, industr 
For hi 


ny claims, 


and farmers Administration he refrained from 


making a sina that it had sometimes 


dered, indicated he was prepared to have it jud 
results. 

The one section of this part of the speech open to criti. 
cism was that dealing with production; this, I. F. Stone 
suggests on another page, peceeael an over-roseate 
ture. Yet even if production has fallen a good deal short 
of potential capacity, it has achieved a magnitude that js 
bound to impress the Axis very disagreeably. And in this 
connection we have to congratulate the President for 
abandoning meaningless percentages and quoting definite 
figures. We doubt if by so doing he has given the enemy 
any information endangering our interests, and we are 
certain that he has strengthened our means of p 
warfare. The frantic efforts of the Axis radio commen 
tators to belittle and explain away these details of Ameri- 
can production are sufficient proof of that. 


When the President turned from the present to the 


future he neither proclaimed a retreat nor exposed his 
flanks to the Congressional guerrillas. As if anxious to 
fall in with opposition proposals that Congress should 


insist on more legislative responsibility, he put forwa 
no definite proposals but offered instead some un 
able objectives. In particular, he insisted that men and 
women on the fighting fronts and the domestic front 
expected their demands for economic security would be 
met, and, in effect, he challenged Congress to provide a 
solution for this problem. 

The fact that Mr. Roosevelt is not evacuating any im 
portant positions became clearer on the publication of his 
budget message. He has renewed the demand he made 
last year for the removal of special tax privileges—tax- 
exempt bonds, special depletion allowances for certain 
mineral producers, separate tax returns for marrie 
couples. He has also, undaunted by the barrage of crit! 
cism both inside and outside Congress, proposed 
again that all incomes should be limited during the war 
period to $25,000 net after allowing for payment of 
insurance premiums and other fixed charges. 

In support of this proposal he pointed out that, after 
provision for our war needs, there would be about $500 
worth of goods and services per capita available to civi- 
lians, and while many people will spend more than this, 
it will be because still greater numbers are forced to 
spend much less. We are now in a siege economy, but if 
the limited amount of goods on the market is fairly dis- 
tributed everyone can be reasonably well clothed and fed 
In times of scarcity, however, the gravitational pu!! of 
long purses becomes a large factor in breaking down 
price ceilings and promoting black markets. 

Again, Mr. Roosevelt called for greatly increased taxa 


tion so that nearly half of the $108 billion war budget 


can be financed out of current revenue—a course which 
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e avoidance of inflation makes imperative. If Congress 


vs his lead it will mean an additional $16 billior 


1 L1 1 } 
es—an amount which cannot possidiy De raised 
a very steep increase in rates starting af the iow 
| rc It ll h ar nr t < 
kets. It Willi hardiy prove feas to € i 
€ I i 
nm receivers Of smali tncomes t if ns whicn 


1g sacrifice not merely of tuxurics Dut of Very 


’ \f } r ‘ " ; 
up of ricn Opie inh Poss S10T1 O} COi S CX- 
i r ‘ i 
Ss ] ; a > 
oz,t ). If Congress will put tts 3 { 
I 
1 
nstead of keeping its « ¢ rial pages, 
t i 
. Cad ol } ) } ] 
cit will find that the Fres nas an issue here 
= . Il. —_ ' 
n ne could fraliy very wide | puial ] Ort 
p i 


Good Neighbor Daydream 


TJ EDON'T suppose it will happen. Our diplomacy 
has moved too far away from vigor and common 


> . } § ‘ ‘ ° 4! rect 
$ But it would electrify Latin America if the Presi- 
! 1 
dent brushed aside the cobwebs of protocol, recalled 
A ssador Boal from Bolivia, and asked the Pan- 


in Union to reinstate Ernesto Galarza as chief of 
its Labor and Social Information Division. By these 
actions—to continue our daydream—the President would 
demonstrate to the masses of Latin America not merely 

ie was sincere in the Good Neighbor policy (few 
doubt his sincerity) but that he was strong and deter- 
i enough to force our State Department and diplo- 
n service to act upon the principles he has laid down. 
It rue that by such a move Mr. Roosevelt would upset 
1 


: roups in Latin America—notabl; 


foreign service, Franco’s and Hitler's agents, and the 
Bolivian tin magnates. There would be compensation in 
< A 


t reased trust of the masses. 


So tar, as we go to press, there have been no such 


—_s a : oe - 

t int consequences of the publication in our last 
: % 1!’ + a ’ a 

v s issue of Secretary Hull's discreet instructions to 

R tr #h } inf ; + +! » laWor cade ir 

i » throw nis inhiuence against the new iapor code in 


' ; 
here has been a frantic effort to uncover th 


t Tr! 


D Via. | 
source from which The Nation obtained the text of the 
Hull telegram and a digest of Boal’s previous report to 
the Secretary of State on the arguments he had used with 
the President of Bolivia against the code. But there has 


t no denial, diplomatic or otherwise, or any attempt 
to disprove the story by publishing the official texts o 
the Boal cable and the Hull re ply. State Department offi- 


: ] tL, «he VV/a 
privately, with the Wash- 


rf n Merry-Go-Round for publishing references to 


ire also indignant, again 

later cables in which Boal expressed his displeasure over 

the Bolivian government's failure to act more vigorously 
in smashing the recent tin strike there. 

We think it the duty of the American labor movement 

t 


make its voice heard in behalf of its brothers in 
Bolivia. We commend James G. Patton of the Farme rs’ 
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Transit 


PAAHE Transport Workers’ Union has | not t 


L call a strike on New York City tras lines 
because of the effect such action would have on vw 
duction. But in surrendering the right to strike during 
settled as prom] ly as pe le | bitrat re 
quest has been flatly r ted by Mayor Lat 
the Board of Trar tion on tl 1 t tl 
board, as a public bod inot be bound by arbits 
tion award. The money to pay incre 1 wages, t! 
Mayor declares, could come only from an ines } 
fares or from or er ta { 1, d no b« ard Of ri 
tration or no outsid rce has the power to inct of 
i 


disquieting. Two and a h 1 since t 
City of New York took over the B. M. 7 11.R. 
subways in a move to effect unification of the « 5 tr t 


‘ ) ! 
living costs have risen between 15 and 20 per cent, but 


in contrast with waves for most type of w rk th P 
been no general increase in the wages of the tr tw . 
wT 1 1 ' ' } 1 
ers. Nor has there been any settlement of the ba issue 
, 
of union security. It is true that a labor grieva n 


: | ] ) _ — } — 
mittee was set up in the fall of 1941, but its powers have 
been carefully circumscribed and many of its recommen- 


dations have been 1tgnored by the Board of Transporta- 


tion. As a result, considerable bitterness has developed 









1 condition that can- 


ind the city 


1 Y ! 
to the cause of public owner- 


LaGuardia maintains, the law prohibits col- 


arbitration, and other basic 
es. we can have no fault 

Board of Transportation. 

1¢ law but to enforce tt. 

tion is not so simple or so clear- 

It is true that an arbitrator 

‘s, but neither could he in- 

ome of a privately owned transit company. 
lents for collective bargaining by 


ilready exist between 


between the City of 


ities, whether privately or 
New York courts have re- 
ral sport ition s contention 
r into any kind of a contract 


man committee to 

ransit system. We 

ee its task as something 
ite in one city, and con- 
rivhts of the growing num- 


happen to be employed by 
é é 


Russia’s Great Offensive 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


1 


THE steady advances of the Red Army and its re 


capture oO nportant strong points in the Nazi 
defense 
from f 


For the tw naigs e closely related, both in politi- 


ar to distract people's minds 


ca. Too far, perhaps. 


ind any major difhculty on one 
ted on the other end in the 
ks them 
rth African campaign helped 
Stalin. 7 Rommel tn Egypt and Libya and 
his forced retreat Ipol 
Germa 


the landings in the west 


itania drew a part of the 
Mediterranean even before 


The American invasion drew 
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off still more. Stalin warmly acknowledged the 

these operations even though he did not accept t! 
a full-fledged second front. The tide in Russia ¢ 
definitely about two weeks after the American land 
is still flowing strongly, and Hitler has acknow! 
the power of the Soviet offensive by shifting hi 

strategy to one of holding as many key points as | 
and seeking to intrench his position inside Fortr 
rope. How long he can succeed in this final def 
aim depends on the capacity of the Allies to att 
Tunisia as well as on Russia’s ability to hold the 

sive. A prolonged stalemate in North Africa will 
vide both 
and supply of the key defense points which co: 


ime and opportunity for the reinfor 


the narrow Mediterranean passage. Bizerte and 1 
may well become the most important southern bast 
Hitler's Europe 

But meanwhile the “second front” has bogg: 
in mud and inactivity, and Russia is again carry 
entire burden of the offensive. No final victory 

likely unless the British and Am 

‘Ip they can get from the French, 
in driving the Nazis out of North Africa. 
in the light of these facts, t 


sider the position of the Russians and their pros} 


It is important, 


holding the offensive until something happens 
African front. Cautious observers, in England as 
here, doubt whether the present momentum of t 
Armies can be maintained. The Russians thems« 
little. As Hanson W. Baldwin pointed out last Su 
the Soviet campaign is still the “unknown war 
sides exercise a censorship equaled in severity 
our own in North Africa. But Mr. Baldwin also 
to the comment of Sergei N. Kournakov, in Sov 
sia Today, that the Red Army should not be expect 
“recapture territory by the scores of miles indefin 
Perhaps the best key to Russia’s position is a com; 
son of this year’s and last year’s counter-offensive. | 
summer and fall of 1941 Hitler’s armies overran s 
527,000 square miles of Russian territory. In the » 
of 1941-42 the Russians regained somewhere betwee: 
50,000 and 100,000 square miles. Last summer t! 
Nazis, shifting the direction of their drive to the s 


{ 


took about 105,000 square miles—far more than th 
had lost during last winter and more valuable both 

strong points and resources. This winter the new Sovie 
offensive has so far—and the Russian winter is stil 
young—regained 50,000 or 60,000 of the miles lost 
But again the success of the fighting must be measu: 

in terms of strategy as well as territory. The Russians 
have taken several so-called “hedgehogs”—key point: 
in the Nazi defense system. They claim the capture 

Velikie Luki on the central front, though the Germat 


command has not acknowledged its loss. This impo! 


center may prove the key to a number of other ‘hedge 
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hogs” which, taken together, form the 
defensive position on this front. 
gle for lines 


oC 


The drive in the south is largely a strug 
of communication. The Germans are fighting desperately 

hold the main stations and junction points on the 
Stalingrad-Rostov line. Indeed, the fact that they arc still 
intrenched in and around Stalingrad, though cut off 
from supplies and reinforcements, has prevented the 
Russians from using freely the lines that radiate from 
that key center. Once the lines are cleared, the German 
lefeat in this area will be a certainty. The Russians, 
pushing down the Don valley toward Rostov, have also 
captured several German bases of attack, particularly 
Chernishkovskaya and Morozorsk. If they succeed in 
reaching Rostov, they will not only have regained a 
valuable strong point but will have cut off the German 
forces in the Caucasus, leaving them no land route either 
for reinforcement or for retreat. If they attempt to pull 
out, it will mean crossing the Strait of Kerch into the 
Crimea. In the Caucasus itself the Red Army is steadily 
pressing the Nazi troops north and west toward the 
Russian forces moving down the Don. 

The Russian offensive is no mere advance into terri- 
tory voluntarily evacuated. It is the real thing. And the 


rest of the world has good reason to feel optimistic as it 


watches the couragcous Red Army driv >) 
) } } | ; £ ae } ; ° }2 
d demolish huge sections of Hitler's best { ;. But 
+ ef yme time ‘ vell ¢ } 
at the same time it is well to check ¢ 
victory by a it the n Of all t f 
a ae a 
overrun DV the inwaZi armics 
nn P } } Ms 
000 and 600,000 square miles—about § ) square 
i 
ee » been retricved. The R . 
mues Dave peen retricved 1¢@ WN S | \ 


} +! e hect ac _ -_ } 
to go: they have lost a vast part of their best agricultural 


kia ae ay eae aati 
land and their industrial plants; they have lost millions 
Per. eee , a, ee | =r = 
Ol soldiers and millions ot CiVlIANS, Kiied ANG Caj req 
| 1 -F = 
And Hitler holds Europe. 
The outcome of the Battle of Russia does not depend 


on Russian courage or Russian strength alone. It depend 
on the concerted efforts of the Red Army, the armics of 
the Allies, and the peoples of Europe. ‘1 he la t of thes: 
forces is as important for the final deteat of Hitler 

both of the others, and Russia, at least, knows it. Britain 
and the United States know it, too, or pretend they do 
But the fierce political war in North Africa, precipitated 
by our blundering arrangements with the dissident Vichy 


leaders, shows how little we reckoned on either the dan- 
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be decided by the speed with which we are able to undo 


the 


gers or the value of 


progress of the 


blunders of our invading 


the political front against Hitler 


Allied military campaign itself m 


generals and diplomats. 
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I. D. R. and Production 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, January 10 plants. Several weeks later the WPB in an official 


sident on Production, In his message to release said plane production was hampered by short 
ss Mr. Roo t called our production rec- of aluminum and steel alloys. At the press confe 
[t could more accurately be described on October 1 at which the President told of his 
I : but misshapen. Sheer bulk through the nation’s war plants, he reported th 
lof in ran but there are two war effort was being harmed by Congressional inv: 
in its hide. It’s a dinosaur, not a tion of problems that Congressmen, as laymen, co 
ir its most conspicuous understand. These laymen, judging from the Pres: ; 
L of dij » brains further remarks, seemed better observers than the ec: 5 
Record. Mr. Roosevelt has consistently advising Mr. Roosevelt. He said the war-producti 
ine s. In August fort was accomplishing about 94 to 95 per cent 
Byrd ! out that in the hundred January objectives and that quotas for 1943 mig! 
1¢ President's speech calling for 50,000 raised in the next few months. Quotas for 1942 and 
y and navy combined had placed contracts 1943 were even then in the process of being redu 


What of the Victory Program? We exceeded the 


res af rrect, but his impli ns gram in shipbuilding but fell below it in the other | 

The im; tion was that we were con- major items—planes, tanks, and anti-aircraft guns 
programs with planes in production. The Output of anti-aircraft guns was 15 per cent and of 

confusion were visible eighteen months planes 20 per cent below the President's original ¢ 


where Japan dominated the ank production probably fell about 45 per cent be 
’ I 


J 
M 


iirc. A year later Senator Byrd again called attention to tr. Roosevelt had called for 45,000 tanks. The OW] 
the alarming lag between talk and reality, and the Presi- hid the extent of the drop in tank production by lumpi: 
dent had as poor a reply tanks with self-propelled artillery. It gave 32,000 as 
Good News Preferred. There is some reason to believe number of tanks and self-propelled artillery produced 
that the Pr it prefers pleasant news, and the men last year. Mr. Roosevelt went one step farther and 
round the President tell him what they think he would “In 1942 we produced 56,000 combat vehicles, su 
to hear. This may be part of the explanation for tanks and self-propelled artillery.” This total of 56,000 
some curious nents on production which have come was reached by lumping scout cars and other cor 
the W Hou There was the famous statement vehicles with tanks and self-propelled artillery. Thi 
made in Februa 1941 ien the President branded of thing is more likely to deceive our own people than 
talk of short 1 deliber ic."’ Months later, the Axis. It is my guess that we did not produce mor 
te | nder Secretary of War Patterson and than 25,000 tanks last year. 
Rear Admit Vicl f the Maritime Commission Why Was Tank Output Cut? Earlier in the fall we 
1 that if 1g from a steel short were told that tank production was being cut to enal 
it time. O t April 24 Mr. Roosevelt said us to increase the output of planes. This explanation 
t} m was yr so well, except in ship puzzling since tanks are made of steel and planes lar 
I ld soon be able to raise our sights. of aluminum. Later it was said that we did not h 
Th | 1 production be enough ships to send so many tanks abroad; and again 
hind ful Ad t hay { shipbuilding was that we did not have enough steel to make so ma 
1 which t I ident’s “victory- tanks. The best figures I can obtain are that even 
ram 1. When the original 1943 goal of 75,000 tanks would have taken 
n last May 26, months ahead of the only 2 per cent of our output of carbon steel and 15 pet 
n to ness of our cent of our output of alloy steel. Mr. Roosevelt has an 
Mr. | It told the press no day other explanation. “In tank production,” he told C 
inything in the situation gress, “we revised our schedule—and for good and suf 
( P lent Predicts Substitute to ficient reasons. As a result of hard experience in batt 
M Lack of Natural Rubber id the headlines we have diverted a portion of our tank-producing capacity 
Plenty zum. Last fall the President told the to a stepped-up production of new deadly field weapons, 


ve of aluminum in airplane especially self propelled artillery,” 
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er Possible Factors. Another reason for cutting the 


' schedule may be the fact that the widely publicized 
irsenals of Detroit were not delivering the goods. 
- only figures I have are on Ford. He was supposed 


reach peak schedule in producti n of tanks and self- 





led artillery last month. In September Ford output 
nks and self-propelled artillery was a little less than 
15 per cent of peak schedule. My information is that the 
t in tank schedules affected lend-lease only. It seems 
hard to believe that with the terrific mortality of tanks 
on the eastern front, the Russians could not use more 
tanks if thev could get them. 
Why Did We Fall Short? We fell short of the Presi- 
t's goals last year because the War Production Board 
t Donald M. Nelson was dilatory in curtailing civil- 
an industry. Civilian radios were still being made six 
hs after Pearl Harbor; production of stainless-steel 
knacks for the luxury trade went on until Septem- 
Control of materials and inventories was slack, and 
a large degree remains so. Little real effort was made 
rce subcontracting to idle facilities in smaller busi- 
ind thus reduce the need for building new factories 
| making new machine tools. There was no attempt to 
plan or organize the conversion of industry. Three- 
hs of the war contracts were handed to 100 large 
rporations, and they were left to do the job pretty much 
t suited their convenience. 
Critical Point. Having cut our production goals to fit 
it supply of materials, the danger now is that we shall 
plans to expand materials on the ground that these 
re no longer needed. This would be a great victory for 
basic material-producing industries, which have op- 
posed expansion from the start of the defense program. 
e expansion of production facilities has followed a 
ttern which is illogical from the standpoint of national 
iefense but logical from the standpoint of big-business 
interest. The logical way from the national standpoint 
was first to expand production of basic materials and then 
f the facilities to turn these materials into weapons. The 
actual figures as disclosed last month to the Senate Small 
Business Committee showed that expansion programs 
were farthest advanced in facilities for making items 
which do not compete with normal business, like guns 
ind shells, while the greatest lag was in facilities for pro- 
ducing basic materials. As of September 30 last only 2 
per cent of the program for non-ferrous metals including 
aluminum had been 100 per cent completed, compared 
with 12 per cent of all expansion and 24 per cent of 
the programs for making guns and ammunition. Others 
which showed a low percentage of completion were: non- 
manufacturing (power lines, etc.), 2 per cent; chemicals, 
iding synthetic rubber, 3 per cent; iron and steel 





products, 4 per cent; petroleum and coal products, 7 per 





cent. As of September 30, too, the greatest proportion 





of projects deferred was in the production of basic ma- 








terials. Of $354,000,000 in deferred projects, $130,- 
000,000 was in iron and steel; $113,000,000 in cd 
cals; $102,000,000 in non-ferrous metals 

Weaknesses. We are not getting maximum px il 
output of materials, and the pressure for expanded 
materials output has lessened, if anything the t 
few monihs, with the cut tn production goals. On th 


production front, from what I could see and learn in 
the Middle West recently, there is great waste of man 
power and machinery. Morale is poor because workers 
feel that much big-business management doesn't have 
heart in the war effort. ““Thousands of usable tools in 
America are but fractionally employed. They can pro- 
duce satisfactory work. They must be put to work to 
speed the job by filling the gap for which many new 
tools have been ordered.” The quotation is from a dir: 
tive issued to prime contractors as recently as December 
15, 1942, by Under Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal 
and Chairman Nelson of the WPB. Unfortunately this is 
another of those directives that place too great a strain 
on human nature. It asks prime contractors to eut down 
their own backlegs by assigning “an aggressive open 
minded official” to reexamine their contracts and “comb 
out every part that warrants subcontracting consideration 
(reserving the tough ones for your own manufacture) 
Since the tough ones are the ones on which the contractor 
is most likely to lose money, this is asking a good deal. 
How long will it take us to learn that our army of ma- 
chines, like our army of men, cannot be effieiently or- 
ganized on a purely voluntary basis? 

Not a Total Effort. “We cannot afford the luxury of 
self-congratulation on the production record of 1942,” 
says the final report of the Tolan committee. 


It represents substantial gains, to be sure, over the low 
levels of 1941, but it is the product of America’s un- 
organized might and far short of our organized pro- 
ductive capacity, to say nothing of the stated goals. 
Not only have our allies suffered severely for lack of 
the Iend-lease supplies we have been unable te deliver, 


but even the equipment of our own forces is very uneven. 


And Congressman Bender of Cleveland adds in a sep- 
arate opinion of his own: 


As long as the bulk of smal! productive capacity in the 
country remains unused . . . as long as 80 per cent of al! 
contracts remain in the hands of the 100 major corpora 
tions . . . without centralized direction, scheduling, or 
proper subcontracting, we eannot expect that the peaci 
wil] be any different from the character of our own war 


effort to date. 


Mr. Roosevelt owes tt to us to pay some attention to 
this pattern instead of merely boasting to Congress that 
we produced 10,250,000,000 rounds of small-arms 
munition last year, ‘five times greater than our 1941 
production.” 
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Russia and the West 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


I 

N A memorable address delivered on the occasion 

of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bolshevik revo- 

lution Joseph Stalin expressed confidence in the “pro- 
gressive rapprochement of the U. S. S. R., Great Britain, 
and America” and reported that Churchill's visit to 
Russia had “established complete mutual understanding 
between the leaders of the two countries.’’ He admitted 
that there were some persons—whether in Russia or the 
West he did not say—who had no confidence in this 
coalition because it contained “conflicting ideologies and 
heterogeneous elements.” But in refutation he pointed 
to the indubitable fact of the coalition and insisted that 
“a common threat imperatively imposes the necessity of 
common action.’” He brought his survey of the relations 
of Russia with the United Nations to a conclusion with 
the succinct observation that “the logic of facts is stronger 
than any other logic.” 

Western liberalism might well regard this statement 
as an admission by the Communist leader that the logic 
of history had not conformed to Communist logic. The 
complexities of history have perhaps overwhelmed the 
lueprints of the Communist “‘dialectic of history.” Ac- 
cording to these blueprints, capitalist and Communist so- 
cieties were arrayed in irreconcilable enmity toward each 
other. In reality they found themselves collaborating 
against a common foe whom both regarded as more 
sinister than either had once thought the other. 

It would not be fair, however, to interpret Stalin's 
words as an admission of the failure of history to con- 
form to Communist blueprints without recognizing that 
many Western observers, both on the right and the left, 
were as certain as the Communists of the irreconcilable 
contradiction between the Communist and the demo- 
cratic world. This feeling was strong enough on both 
ides to have made collaboration impossible if the 


nger “logic of facts’ had not intervened; that is, 


er had not attacked Russia, and Japan had net 


subsequently attacked the United States 
If there are those in the Western world who still bear 
‘ssentment against Stalin for his pact with Germany, 
without which the war could not have started, they 
sould remember that the same Stalin had actually capitu- 
ted to the lo; 
bludgeon. When Russia joined the League of Nations 
id sought a scheme of “‘collective security,” Stalin prac- 


nc of history before history used facts as a 


ally ans he no longer followed the Com- 


cunist blu made distinctions between 


various “capitalist” powers which had no validity jp 
orthodox Communist thought, and that he was read) 
cooperate with some of these powers in order to stop ; 
type of international politics which neither Comm nist 
nor liberal interpretations of history had envisaged. H¢ 
resorted to the pact with Germany only after the othe: 
policy met no response from the West. His alliance 
with Germany proved abortive, even in the short run; but 
it was hardly more abortive than the capitalist powers 
sacrifice of Czecho-Slovakia or their guaranty of Poland's 
territorial integrity without a previous understanding 
with Russia. 

With respect to past failures the score is fairly even, 
It is obvious today that the war against Germany can be 
won only by collaboration between the Western world 
and Russia based on fairly intimate mutual understand- 
ing. But the more important aspect of the situation is 
that, despite the testimony of both clerical and economi 
reactionaries to the contrary, this intimate mutual under- 
standing must be continued after the war if a dura 
peace is to be established. How this is to be achieved in 
the face of the still existing ideological differen 
tween the Western world and Russia is the question. If 
we want to give Russia the advantage, we define the 
difference as one between communism and capitalism. If 
we feel self-righteous, we define it as one between dicta- 
torship and democracy. The very fact that the difference 
can be stated in such contradictory terms illumines the 
serious character of the ideological conflict. If the West- 
ern world were not uneasy about its unsolved econom« 
problems it would not approach the Communist answet 
to those problems so emotionally. On the other hand, 
there is no reason for an uncritical acceptance of the 
Russian solution. We ought to be grateful that the logic 
of history has refuted some of the Communist answers to 
our problems, for we might not have had the wit to 
refute them as effectively. We know that the democratic 
world has not yet found a way to achieve basic security 
and justice in a technical society. But we also know ¢! 
actually Communist equalitarianism concentrates 
nomic and political power in a small oligarchy, that s 
an oligarchic rule is destructive of fundamental libertic 
and that the Communist hope that the dictatorshy 
together with the state itself, will wither away is the m 
pathetic of utopian illusions. 

We shall be successful in ironing out our ideological 
differences only if we assume that neither side has the 
complete answer to the vexatious problem of social anid 
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ld certainly look with suspicion 


shocked 


: the Communist solution of our unsolved problems, 


the testimony of those who affect to be 


vould in reality be shocked by any solution that 


d their privileges. 
ill be important also to apprecia 


A 





te what we have 
cdadaia th Russia and t ee ee ee ee 
10n with Kussia and to recognize the distinction 
the Nazi dictat 


ersary address Stalin defin 


n the Russian and In his 


orship 


ed our common ideals 
“equality of nations,”’ “the liberation of enslaved 
i 


‘and “the restoration of democratic liberties.” If 


’ 1 “ P ot 
n hardly hide an tronic smile at his mention of the 


him the same privilege when 


ur in the first. The fact is that though communisn 


int, we must allow 


bida, . 


dictatorship brutally, it does not exalt it as an end 


If. Nor does it worship either race or war. Its 
moral cynicism is only provisional, and it is never mor lly 
c, as the Nazis are. It is, in fact, ultimately uto- 


in morals, just as is the liberal-democratic world. 


Communists believe in the possibility of banishing 
fotce from social life by one final rigorous application of 
the class struggle. The liberal world, until the “logic 
of facts” dissuaded it, believed that history was gradually 
inating force from social and political life. It would 
lifficult to decide which of these two illusions contrib- 
more to the emerg« nce of a political cynicism which 
rifies force without regard to justice. But at any rate 
should recognize that communism believes in univer- 
sal standards of justice. If the means by which it has 
ht to attain them have sometimes led to their de- 
struction, that is not altogether a new phenomenon in 
tory. Consider, for instance, the consequences of 
issez-faire economics. 
Ideally, collaboration between the Communist and the 
mocratic world might lead to a wholesome exchange 
of political experience. The Communists are already ad- 
mitting that the capitalist world is not so devoid of 
ice or so completely untrustworthy as their dogma had 
| them to assume, We might possibly arrive at similar 


( lusions. We have, on the whole, more liberty and 
; equality than Russia has. Russia has less liberty and 
more equality. Whether democracy should be defined 
rimarily in terms of liberty or of equality is a source of 
nding debate. But history proves fairly conclusively 
if we subordinate one too much to the other, we 
end by losing both. 
A fruitful interchange between Russia and the de- 
mocracies must not be expected to achieve a common 
ture in which all differences will be effaced. That a 
world order depends upon a common culture is a favor- 
thesis of utopians, who imagine the achievement of 


universal standards to be simpler than it is. Modern 


femocracies have had to learn how to maintain domestic 


a 


ranquillity under conditions of cultural pluralism; and 
t is hardly likely that the world scene will be less com- 


— 
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plex or more amenable than a single nation. There must 
be agreement upon minimum standards of equity in a 
world political order. Above all there must be a strong 
coincidence between the self-interest of the various na- 
tional units and the requirements of peace in the 


T)> 


national structure. But in matters of culture and of eco- 


nomic Organization mutual forbearance will be more 
important than uniformity. 

The relations between the Communist 
cratic world after the war will be somewhat analogous 
to the 


after the Thirty Years’ War. That w: 


relations between Catholicism and Protestantism 


bered, proved that neitl these divisions of Christen- 


dom could establish 


its supremacy over 
Europe. The Peace of 
Westphalia solved 
the problem by a 
whole series of com- 
promises which con- 
formed to the “logic 
of facts” but not to 
any other logic. The 
analogy is not com- 
plete because democ- 


racy and communism 





have not been at war 


with each other but 


Joseph Stalin 


have collaborated tn 
defeating a common foe; it is, nevertheless, a valid one, 
The conflict between Catholicism and Protestantism was, 


on the economic side, a conflict between tl 


1e older feudal- 
agrarian order and the rising middle classes. The conflict 
between liberal democracy and communism is one be 
tween the middle classes and the workers. In a sense the 
liberal-democratic world ts a secularized version of Protes- 
tantism, while communism is a secularized version of 
Catholicism, which may be one reason why the Church 
hates the Kremlin with an almost pathological hatred, 
Each side ts inclined to fecl that the truth of its doctrine 
is so itrefutable that history must give it the victory, but 
1¢ 


history is never so clear-cut in its decisions as human 


logic. Americans who imagine that they can establish a 


world order upon the basis of American conceptions of 
i i 


“free enterprise’ will be as certainly frustrated by the 
I 


} 


complexities of history as Communists. because of those 


same complexities, will be disappointed in their hope of 
a worl 1 revolution. 

The possibility of achieving a stable world order, with 
Russia as one of the dominant nations of that order, is 
enhanced by the fact that Russta and ¢! 


have a common interest in its establishment. The primary 


ie Western nations 


obstacle to achieving st ts found in the relationship be- 
tween Russia and the remnants of the worldwide Com- 


munist Party. Russia, as a nation, is not aggressive. All 












inclinations will be for the maintenance of 


peace and the s But the Commu- 


itus quo after the war 


nist Party is the symbol and the instrument of Russia's 


tual imperialism, or rather of the worldwide ambi- 


novement which has Russia for a base 


nd which ostensibly still desires a world revolution. 
in has proved again and again that the instincts and 
responsibilities of a Russian statesman dominate his 
thought and lead to a subordination of the purer Com- 
I 

munist faith, of which Leon Trotsky was in a sense the 
symbol 

How are the requirements of Russian statesmanship 
related to the maintenance of this revolutionary threat 
against the nations with which Russia must collaborate? 
Is Soviet support of the Communist Party merely a rem- 


nant of the faith of another day, or does it increase the 
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power of Russia in its relations with the Western \ 1) 
If it adds to Russian power, does it give an ad\ . 
which the other nations cannot tolerate? Perhaps th 
another analogy here between our post-war world j 
the world after the Thirty Years’ War. It will be 1 
bered that the Peace of estphalia outlawed the 
order, which was the political and international i: 
ment of the Counter-Reformation. Part of the price which 
Catholicism had to pay for peace was the disavov 
its instruments of international power. Is there any 
ance for us in this analogy? Or should we perha 
warned by the futility of the attempt to suppress the 
Jesuits? 

[Dr. Niebuhr will address himself to these questions 
in the second half of this article, which will appear in 
the next issue.} 


Britain Is Not Amused 


BY TOM WINTRINGHAM 


[Mr 


issrmation of 


Wintringham's article was written before the 


4 Admiral Darlan. We are nevertheless 
clad to print the greater part of it for the light tt throws 
on the reaction of the British people to the arrangement 
with Darlan and on the extent to which they have been 
he pt in the dark con erning the popular attitude in this 


country.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


London, December 16 

WEEN VICTORIA, when some jest at her table 

, seared on the things sacred to Victorianism, 
“We are not 


British people are no longer Victorian; 


produced the crushing comeback: 


amused [| 
it would not be possible today to name the things they 
hold sacred or to say definitely that there are any such 
things. Yet we are still capable of being shocked. When 


the full meaning of Admiral Darlan's appointment, and 
> I 


the consequences likely to occur in Italy and the rest of 
became clear to the British people, they were— 
Victorian word Patients 


to use the old flabbergasted 


uffering from shock do not react at once; they gasp. 
And very 


appointment has become obvious 


little in the way of visible reaction to this 


There has not been 
the immediate fury of protest that greeted, seven years 


ro, the Hoare-Laval pact surrendering most of Abys- 


if M int 
Even if such a fury of protest were felt, it would 
1 few avenues of expression in the politic il blackout. 
[he newspapers are under more severe pressure than 
r before; the Parliament that was elected in 1935 on 


issues that no one remembers is not allowed to debate 


the matter openly. A debate on Darlan has taken place 
in secret session; this means that M. P.'s are gagged 
and cannot refer again to the matter for fear of rev 
ing or appearing to reveal whatever secrets were then 
placed before them. Neither censorship nor closed ses- 
sions of Parliament are defended any longer on | 
ground that secrecy is necessary to prevent our enemies 
learning things useful to them; the excuse is that our 
allies must not hear things which would displease them. 
As our allies now include Admiral Darlan, publi 
bate on his appointment becomes difficult. Perhaps it 
would be simpler to acknowledge the real reason fot 
secrecy, which ts clearly that certain things ought to be 
concealed, not for fear that our enemies or our allies 
will learn of them, but for fear that the British people 
will. 

In 1941 and 1942 North Africa served as the main 
prison camp for that government in which Admiral 
Darlan was at all material times either the second or the 
third man. Mr. Churchill, giving a message of encour- 
agement to the French people during this period, prom- 
ised them that they should be free again “in spite of 
the infamies of Laval and Darlan.” The French penal 
settlement at Devil's Island was a long way off and in 
accessible. So Laval and Darlan made, for those who 
opposed fascism and “infamy,” new devil's islands io 
the hell of the Sahara. To the famine and misery of these 
prisons were sent Jews by the thousands, French ants 
had fought 


against General Franco, refugees from Hitler, and nearly 


fascists, French patriots, Spaniards who 


a thousand men from the International Brigades. They 
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we can 
F to stay there. President Roosevelt has made a 
1d Admiral Darlan has answered it by an- 
, y a grudging al t But the officials in- 
to carry out this amnesty are those handpicked 
ast by Darlan for their loyalty to fascism and 
rness to collaborate in setting uj Hitler's New 
( 

men may of course find it difficult to resist the 
f il generosity of their natures. Or they may, like 
other French officials in similar circumstances, point out 
that the amnesty cannot be implemented until all cases 
inquired into; it would be contrary to the 
principle of equality to take one case before an- 
ran nd contrary to good bureaucratic procedure to 
release until all forms have been filled out. The 
it many of these forms are not yet printed is not 

their f sponsibility. 
the best intelligence services have strange gaps 
n: by some such curious omission the British gov- 
er nt was never informed, four or five years ago, 
the thousands of Germans and Italians fighting 
on General Franco's side in Spain. In the same way tt 1s 
ntly impossible for the British government to dis- 
e cover whether any anti-fascists have been released in 


North Africa. It begit.s to appear odd to the British 

that the correspondents of our newspapers, ac- 

c: | to our forces there, never manage to say a word 
these prisoners. 

Most curious of all is the fact, well known to the 

of Fleet Street, that if the British government 

really desired to find out about these prisoners it need 

’ lift a telephone and call the headquarters of Fight- 

ing France. There it could hear not only about 10,000 


Frenchmen and 15,000 foreigners in the camps, but 








t also about men who were on our side at Dakar long ago, 
s men who welcomed and helped the American landing 
S in November, but who have been not only jailed but 
$ ted to certain ingenious tortures to make them 

reveal their “accomplices.” 
1 ne argument about Darlan particularly puzzles the 
al British: that this is just an American job. When they 
ie British Admiral Cunningham standing beside 
f- Admiral Darlan to take the salute of British forces in 
Africa—a photograph widely reproduced here— 
yf el less certain that this can be true. When they 
1 youl rgeant in a French tank unit who sur- 
! I 1 to American trooj] and asked to join th m, 
ho ho was sent home and then chased and shot at by 
) police as a deserter, they are astonished also to 
that this man was smuggled out of North Africa 
uM n American official. And those who read their news- 
t with any care find it extraordinary that we are 
‘J j} not allowed to know what American newspapers and 
icy public men are saying about Darlan. People here begin 
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Only in one solitary British newspaper have I come 

across the sort of protest that we all expected to hear 
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country. What Mr. Willkie says is news; yet what h 

S2id with great clearness in that article did not rea ar 


in any of the morning papers that I] saw; and I sce too 


Lherefore while it is true that a few of the more 
simple-minded among the English are glad to say, “Of 
course it’s the Americans’ fault,” the bulk of the px 
lation is more or less conscious that America is divided 
on the subject, and that the plan for using a Quisling 
f 


victory to frustrate a Euro} ean revolution is not likely to 


be popular with the American people. 


The purely military argument advanced by General 
Catroux against the Darlan policy appeals to something 
rather fundamental in the British character. We like 


} 


fighting from a secure base. The base d not have to 


be big; in 1940 it was not much bigger than these little 


islands. But it has to be “well found.” It is a nasty feel- 
ing even for the man in the street to realize that while 
the British First Army with its American comrades-in- 
arms is pushing into Tunisia, its communications and 
radio stations and police, the power to move troops and 
the power to grant exit or entry permits to “tourists” 
are in the hands of a man the Germans found useful 
and accommodating when they were robbing and ruin- 
ing l’rance. 

What is going to be done about it? In this country as 
I write people are recovering a little from being flabber- 
gasted. Sometimes, after a bad bombing, the surgeons 


unti] t} © 


find that the effect of shock is not noticeal 
next day. That next day is coming here; a delayed re- 
action is setting in. Christmas and the New Year mean 
that Parliament is on holiday; but it 1s still a custom here 


to make good resolutions on New Year's Eve. The Brit- 


ish people were told that Darlan’s position was only 
temporary; they may easily make the good resolution 
that porary’ does not mean 1943. How s1 | 
they will in putting this resolution into pract ( 

ab] ls largely on t of to- 
gether British and American efforts « Darlanism 
If this | is not made, w only a very s it 
change—from Darlan to Giraud or the like. But if the 
link 1s made, the American and British peoples may 
cease to fight an imperial war for the reestablishment 
of empir ind may begin to wage the peor le’s war 


for which Europe ts hungrily waiting. 








Harlem at War 


The NATION 


BY CHARLES WILLIAMS 


N HARLEM, the country’s largest Negro community, 
the war doesn’t seem to matter much. The people 
there have asked the question, “What will the war 
bring us?” The answer, as most of them see it, is “Noth- 
ing.” They still want the United Nations to win, but 
only casually. They are for the United Nations as a 
matter of form, but their hearts aren't in it. 

Harlem's people hoped for a while that the inequal- 
ities which “stung and dishonored” them would be swept 
away in the war. It was, after all, a war for the Four 
they thought, race barriers 


Freedoms. At the very least 


in industry would go down under the pressure of war 
needs. They know better now. “It is true that some jobs 


have been opened to us,” 


are better off. But most Harlem people can still find work 


they say, “that economically we 


only as domestics, chauffeurs, or common laborers. In 
other ways discrimination has not lessened; it has be- 
come more blatant and cruel.”’ At a time when its soldier 
sons are dying, Harlem is conscious of this with an in- 
tensity that few white people realize. As a community, 
it feels oppressed and cheated. 

You find this mood expressed in Harlem's newspapers, 
from its pulpits, on its street corners, among intellectuals 


and cleaning women—everywhere. One day last fall, 
for example, a typical cartoon in the Amsterdam Star- 
News showed a dead Negro soldier at the feet of a hard- 
faced military policeman with a smoking gun; the cap- 
tion was, “Thanksgiving, U. S. A.” A young Negro, re- 
fusing to report for induction into the army, wrote, “I 
cannot fight fascists in an army where I am treated as an 
inferior citizen.” An editorial in the People’s Votce 
said, “The tax on being black is still being levied.” An 
educated and talented Negro with whom the writer was 
going to lunch paused before a restaurant and said 
quietly, “I can’t go in there, you know.” A letter from 
a Negro soldier in a Southern camp, quoted in the Peo- 
ple's Vorce, said, “‘Just yesterday they hanged a soldier 
only three miles from camp for no reason at all. ...I 
am scared to leave camp oP 

The mistreatment of Negroes in the services is a con- 
tinuing cause of Harlem's cynicism about the war. Mur- 
ders may be infrequent, but Harlem runs over with 
“Morale 


builders.” one person called them sardonically. One hears 


accounts of “clubbings, insults, and abuse 


of Negro soldiers beaten by white civilians in Florence, 
South Carolina 


nurse attached to the Tuskegee Army Air Corps; of 


of the jailing and beating of a Negro 


army nurses compelled to go without food for eightcen 





hours while en route through Texas; of soldiers, back on 
furlough from the Solomons, treated well aboard ship 
but made to sleep on the floor of their train across the 
continent. It is difficult to determine the truth of these 
stories; the significant fact is that they circulate and are 
believed and resented. 

Harlem is proud of its soldiers. It thinks that 
are probably among the best in the country. But this does 
not affect its attitude toward the army's segregation po! 
icy and the navy’s restrictions on Negro personnel. S 
people in Harlem express disapproval of Joe Louis for 
donating the proceeds of one fight to Navy Relic! 

The experiences of its boys in Southern army camps 
have given Harlem a new and keen interest it 
problems of Southern Negroes. This was evident d , 
the recent poll-tax debate. Though Harlem, of cour 
is not affected by the poll tax, the defeat of the | 
repeal it was taken hard, at least among the mor 
ligent elements of the community. Newspapers pointed 
noted that reports of the bill's defeat were not permitted 
to reach Negro soldiers outside the country. A d 


tion of prominent New York Negroes, among then 


ministers, went to Washington to observe the S 
debate on the bill. They were at first refused 

tance to the Senate gallery, and were finally herded out 
of a Senate corridor at the point of guns. It was noticed 


with disillusion in Harlem that Vice-President Wallace, 
who had spoken so ringingly of the Century of the ‘ 
mon Man, failed to acknowledge a report of the incid 
sent to him. In a passionately angry editorial the Re\ 
erend Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., editor of the People’s 
V otce, wrote that the affair revealed that Washington 
“stinks with jimcrow, discrimination, prejudice, and 
hatred . Now the stench and decay have reached into 
the Capitol itself.” 

Harlem, of course, is itself the creation of Jim Crow- 
ism, which is only less onerous in New York than in the 
South. For all New York's vaunted liberalism, Negri 
can seldom obtain apartments outside of Harlem and a 
few other strictly Negro sections. Nor are they permitted 
to eat in many of the city’s restaurants. Some Neg 
like to speculate on why New York liberals, who 
come so furiously concerned at the least injustice to 
people in Burma or India, do so little about simi 
injustices in their own city. Though Harlem « 
tains New York's worst slums, rents are higher th 
than elsewhere in the city—this, you are told, 1s par! 


the “tax on being black.’’ Food prices are higher, too, 
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A few persons, such as Frank Crosswaith, chairman 
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have at various times tried to imbue Harlem with some 
enthusiasm for the war. They have emphasized how 
much worse off Negroes would be under Hitler. It is, 
one person observed, “the kind of argument you can take 
into your head but not into your heart.”’ The Commu- 


sts are about the only important group in Harlem earn- 


estly for the war. The best indication of how hard 
pressed Negro leaders are to justify active support of the 


lowers was provided by Mr. Powell sev- 
eral weeks ago. “My faith is really blind now,”’ he con- 
fessed. “If it were not for that blind faith, this present 
society would not offer much to the Negro people.” 
What Harlem's leaders want most, however, is to 
direct the community's discontent into constructive chan- 
nels. They are urging their people to study and improve 
e important, they are exhorting them to 
fight for their rights as a group. A meeting several 
months ago was told that “every Negro, big 


ind little, 


preacher and crapshooter, Ph.D. and jitterbug, social 


“Suffer Little Children” 


BY HERTA PAULI 


JT HEN I get to Lisbon,” I told my little friend 


Marinka in Marseilles, “I'll send you fruits 

{ chocolate.” She shook her head earnestly: 

“Ca n’existe plus.” If Marinka still lives, she ts a big 
irl now ill of ten years old. I left Europe two years 
igo, but I still sce her blue eyes and hear her sad grown- 
VOIc 1ever went to school, but at eight she 
poke five languages, picked up tn flight from one coun- 
try to another. Her father was a Czech engineer; her an- 
tors were peasants settled in Bohemia for hundreds 
of years. Marinka was one of some 8,000 refugee chil- 


iren being red for in France by various agencies be- 


re Hitler took over the whole country. Their present 

is unknown. It is often assumed that most refugees 
lows t these were the children of the persecuted 

f all lands—of Spanish Loyalists interned in France, of 
‘olish, Dutch, Belgian, or French fugitives driven 
from their homes by the Blitzkrieg, of patriots and 


anti-fascists and other sinners against Hitler’s New 


Countless other homeless children, Jews and non- 
NS, ar uttered throughout Nazi Europe and the 
Jear East. Last year the Joint Distribution Committee, 
the Jewish welfare agency known as “Joint” to a million 


ple for whom it ts the last hope, got 270 out of 

f ia a Hungary with the aid of the International 

1 Cro kt pr it SOO are in Iran awaiting passage 
i 


through Iraq; they came from Siberia but are Polish, 


The NATIO 


worker and whist fan, lawyer and longshoren 

be made to realize that he must join with other } 
to win our democratic rights now.” 
regarded as a great, though swiftly fading, opp 
to accomplish something big. There is a fee 

should this war-time opportunity pass, the Neg 
face a bleak eternity of fighting for piecemeal! 
sions which somehow will never add up to the o: 
he really wants—equality. Harlem's leaders are 
If we don't fight for our rights during this war 


e government needs us, it will be too late aft 


Whether Harlem, the country’s largest Negro 
munity, will rise to these exhortations—they ar 
heard in many other Negro communities, too 
But while it debates whether or not 
its own war, it isnt going to get very excitec 
not unless in some tangible way w 


onstrate that both wars are the same. 


their parents having fled into Soviet territory 
d was overrun. A month ago the J. D. C.'s 
sentative in Lisbon cabled, “Succeeded after great 
xroximately eight 


rom Gerona and Figueras prisons.” Th: 


Spanish camps and city jails. 
November, however, there were more 


victims of Hitler in France than anywhere else, f 


simple reason that the Third Republic had been the 

country in Europe to grant asylum without asking 
money or bail. The first group crossed the Rhine in 
Almost wholly Jewish, most of them orphans of cot 

np “suicides,” they were cared for by a Jew 
social agency known as the O. S. E., which housed 
in a model home in Paris. In 1938, the year of Anse 
and “peace in our time,” there was an influx from A 


tria and Czecho-Slovakia, as well as Germany, and 


+ 


O. S. E. branched out, founding homes in the provin 


Y 


of France and boarding children with French fam: 


In the first year of war its activities could still be cal 


normal social work. The deluge came with t 


drive to the west, when hordes of fugitives from 


land, Belgium, and northern France filled the roa 


1¢ armistice and the emergence of Vichy 
the ashes of the French Republic, the Line of Demarca 
and heaven. 


tion seemed frontier between 
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Throughout 1940 children of all ages often reached it 
2 . desperate parents had simply told them to walk 
“south and keep walking. Many knew only one name 
ask for—‘O. S. E.” 


border between hell and purgatory, for it became Vichy 


But the line was at best the 


practice to inform the O. S. E. that children who had 
-rossed it would be sent back unless taken into its homes 
once. When this condition was fulfilled, French police 
n raided the hostels to “remove refugees over six- 

] ] 


Inapy ed for deportation 
| I 


were actually no more than twelve. 


Some children thus ki 


The O. S. E. homes—eventually there were twelve in 
the “free” zone, one in Paris, and one in Bordeaux— 
re constantly filled to overflowing. Troops of little 
éclaireurs—French Jewish boy scouts—came marching 
lose order to seek their sanctuary. When the Jews 
were expelled from Alsace-Lorraine and 2,000 more 
ldren were made homeless, the O. S. E. set up chil- 
lren’s centers and an orphanage in the three depart- 
nts into which the fugitives were herded. Its patron- 
(welfare centers with day nurseries and canteens) 

ved thousands. Other relief agencies helped: the 
American Unitarian, Quaker, and Y. M. C. A. missions 
listributed food and clothing, and the Swiss Aid took 


et) 
| charge of many orphans, though its work was on a 


ller scale than that of the O. S. E. 
Red Cross decided that aid to children was not within 


The American 


province, but a French clergyman, the Abbé Glass- 
berg, founded a special organization, the Amitié Chré- 
tienne, to extend Christian charity to these innocent 
victims of Nazi wrath. Nevertheless, distress continued 
to grow at a pace which no efforts to alleviate it could 
match. 

It had been evident since 1939 that permanent reha- 
bilitation of the children could only be accomplished by 
removing them overseas. The J. D. C. in this country 

§ succeeded in enlisting the aid of the United States Com- 


i mittee for the Care of European Children, headed by 
' Marshall Field, and of Mrs. Roosevelt. The time, how- 


ever, was unfavorable. The English children fleeing from 
the blitz absorbed the country’s attention. Besides, some 
relaxation of immigration rules was a prerequisite, and 
this, just before election, could hardly be proposed. No 
action was obtained in 1940, but the O. S. E. in France, 
to prepare for a favorable decision, selected from among 
P its charges 1,000 who were “suitable for emigration by 
state of health, self-reliance, and physical and mental 
| development.” 
Cr Self-reliant they were, indeed. Manfred, for instance, 
had fled alone from his native Berlin when his father 
was deported to Poland in the 1938 pogrom, wandered 
through Holland and Belgium, and reached France just 
mn ahead of the Panzer columns. There he had been arrested 
as a “spy,” acquitted, and interned, and finally he had 
almost died of typhoid in a camp in southern France, 








“begin life over 


All he wanted, he wrote, was to 
America.” Manfred was thirteen. 
Early in 1941 the United States State Department 


fina 1) 


ly granted 500 special “children’s rescue visas.” The 
} 1) ‘ a > 
hildren were waiting; American homes 


that of 


necessary before 


c passage, funds, 


LL} 


were arranged. But now a new problem arose- 


escorts. Months of consideration were 
thirty-five qualified ladies could be hired. The first trans- 
ports arrived here in the summer of 1941. One little boy 
just off the ship was asked, “What do you want to be 
when you grow up?” “When I grow up,” he said, “I 
want to be the man who gives the visas.” 

After 200 children had been brought over, their trans- 
portation ceased. There was fear of torpedoings; and be- 
sides, the Portuguese lines, whose vessels were the only 
ones available, had not always complied with immigra- 
tion rulings. 

Last summer the Nazis began to bear down on Jews 
and other refugees in the occupied countries of Western 
Europe. Mass deportations to the east were ordered. The 
victims were rounded up and herded together for trar 
port like cattle in a stockyard; in Paris the stockyard was 
the famous bicycle racetrack, the Vélodrome d'Hiver. In 
the third week of July, 1942, and again in August the 
Vélodrome was more like hell than anything else the 
human mind can imagine. There was one lavatory in the 
place, and the seats were too high for small children; if 
they relieved themselves elsewhere the guards beat them. 
The children could not be washed; measles and scarlet 
fever broke out, but the German army doctors who were 
called in termed the cases “unclear” and refused to order 
segregation. When the trains were made up, adults and 
children were sent separately. A French eyewitness 
wrote, “I] fallait brutaliser les méres pour les faire ouvrir 
les bras.” 

For weeks after the roundups children of from two 
to five years were found in and near Paris in the streets, 
in cellars, in abandoned rooms. There was no way of 
identifying them. They were deported—“destination un- 
known.” 

A number of children managed to escape from these 
horrors to unoccupied France. Many were caught and 
returned, but others swelled the smal] army cared for by 
the O. S. E. and the Swiss and American relief organi- 
zations. At the same time, as a result of French revul- 
sion at the pogroms and intervention by Catholic pre- 
lates, chiefly the Archbishop of Lyons, the Vichy au- 
thorities were releasing small groups of children from 
the internment camps, mainly from Gurs and Rivesaltes. 
The latter also housed the Spanish Loyalists’ children, 
interned since 1938. There were not many children at 
Gurs, the O. S. E. reported, “since the greater part of 
them had been transferred to Rivesaltes, a number had 
died, and about 100 had been released.” 


One consequence of the Paris atrocities was the re 
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sumption of rescue sailings to America, 300 of the spe- 
cial visas being still available. Representatives of the 


; , , 1 eS 
Marshall Field committee selected fifty-five child: 


en to 
sail on the Portuguese liner Serpa Pinto in May, 1942. 
Of the fifty who Icft eventually for Lisbon, twenty- 
seven were Jewish refugees and twenty-three Spaniards. 


Social workers in France called them the “camp group 


| the hildr 
k410 Chlilcia 


en had been in concentration camps 
horter periods. A special stop was ar- 
train at a station near Gurs, and the 
itself happy to obtain permission for 


: 
n mothers, interned there, to come and 


ldren far er guard. One of the escorts on 

train described the meeting: 

The children that ning knew that they were go- 
been in camps them- 


er the food rations 


ents, handed the food to them. The 

girl was particularly touching. She 
varated from her mothe nore than a 
otten her native German because she 
English and French. When she met 

sibly for the last time, she could not 

er. The package containing her break- 


fast which she handed over was her only way of show- 
ing how she felt—that, and the tears which streamed 
down her face 
The Serpa Pinto reached New York last June 25; the 
ytal number of children brought out of France was 
250. In August the unused 250 “special rescue 
expired. On November 11 Hitler occupied the 
France, sealing all roads of escape. And on No- 
ber 15 the State Department granted 1,000 new 
lren’s visas. 
some of the rescued children play in Central 
ume is “prisoners and guards,” with the 
the prisoners. But these children, the 
probably forget. 
November 11 offers to take refugee chil- 
in on the various American organiza- 


hile, Mexico, Turkey, and other coun- 


pen borders that previously were 


250 visas expired unused, 
American social agencies have 
e the total 


shot. As to 


kers in France sin 


must be feared. Only a 
rnment reported the exe- 

ir Warsaw. 
rack, undergo the trial. But 
women who could have helped gov- 
tions, individuals—we are the ac- 
ve dol in the past was too little 


. ' 
er to do now—anust it be too late? 


The NATION 


HERE IS a measure of irony in the news that R 


licans in Congress want to investigate “the pub! 
private activities” of Harry Hopkins. Hopkins was 
the few among the President’s advisers who believed 
did not matter if the Republicans won last year's « 
He urged the Administration against expending muc! 


on the cam} 
THE EMPLOYEES of a chemical firm in Nashville r 


won an NLRB election and began negotiations for 


aipn, 


tract. Since 98 per cent of the workers were Negroes 
thought it fitting to ask that Emancipation Day be in 
among their holidays. This was the only request at 
the management balked. After long discussions it held 
but offered the union New Year's Day instead. The 
-d, and only after the contract was signed did 

nd the employers that Emancipation Day is Janu 
ACCORDING TO the London New Statesman and 
a shop in Shrewsbury recently started selling inex; 
busts of famous people. The first three in stock were ¢ 
ill, Lenin, and C. E. M. Joad, the liberal philosopher. | 
the three, Joad, whose appearances on the Brains Tt 
program have earned him a reputation as a sort of Bri 
John Kieran, was the runaway best-seller. 
KAISER SHIPYARD workers in Richmond, California, are 


staging a revue called “Hullzapoppin’. 


SOME NAZI INDUSTRIALISTS apparently assumed that 
a German victory would be assured early in 1943. The 
tract for renewal of relations between American Bosch and 
Robert Bosch of Germany, the magneto manufactu 

reads: “. . . all agreements are suspended until March 31, 


1943, or until the date of the termination of the waz 
whichever date is the later.” 


POLITICALLY SPEAKING, the time of day can often be 
read by noting what bait the Daily Worker is using to lure 
subscribers. At present it is offering a small American 
and a cast of the American eagle. “Show your pride 
America,” it says, “by draping Old Glory in a corner 
your home or office!” 


THE NEWSPAPERS said nothing about the marked diff 
ences in the volume of applause accorded our several al! 
when the President mentioned them in his message to ‘ 

gress. China drew twice the ovation accorded to either t 
British or the Russians, and mention of Generalissin 


Chiang Kai-shek brought down the house. 


THE EIREAN PUBLISHING COMPANY of New Y 
is offering a book which, it is claimed, proves that the B 
was written by Irishmen and that Hebrew is only a dialect 


of Gaelic. 

[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Win 
either clippings with source and date or stovies that ca 

be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ea 

month for the best ttem.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Political Strategy for Asia 


BY LIN YUTANG 


, 
ompanied by their natural neces- 


if AM a believer in the Hindu idea of Karma, the doc- 


' 
y consequences. In religion, it means retribution 


Ine justice. but in secuiar terms if mecans simply 
reap what we sow, that our present actions are 

‘ i 
led Dy Our previous actions and habits of thougnt, 


they in turn produce certain reactions both on our- 
nd others that we shall not be able to escape from 


I 
ure. Karma is no more than the law of cause 
effect in the human realm of moral 
Buddha himself put this very well in clear psycho- 
il terms in the very first sentence of the “Dhamma- 
.": All that we are is the result of what we have 
ight: it is founded upon our thoughts, it is made up 
our thoughts. Our political strategy today is based 
n our past concepts of Asia, from which we cannot 
and by our very actions today we are producing 
term political effects, real though invisible, from 
h our sons and grandsons shall benefit or suffer. It is 
profound conviction that the course of Asia in the 

t decades is being determined here and now. 
; At present, no one but the Germans and the Japanese 
is a well-thought-out philosophy of war regarding 
i. Asia. It is remarkable that Haushofer himself has made 
Monsoon Asia’ and the Pacific the dynamic point of 
geopolitical thought, that he has in concrete terms 
ated a Eurasian transcontinental bloc as the ulti- 
> aim of German power politics, and that he has seen 


! 


1¢ political value of allying the forces of Central Europe 


h the Asian independence movement (‘Asia for the 


tics’) as a means of destroying the Anglo-American 


! 
j 
i 


mony. It may be a godless phi 


spasms of a dying deterministic and materialistic 


osophy, showing the 


tanschauung, but it is a philosophy. We have not a 
sophy of war or of peace anywhere to match it in its 

rete global conceptions. What Germany is today is 

the result of what German Nazi leaders have thought; 
\at we are doing to Asia today, as embodied in our 


litical actions, is the result of what we have failed to 


: think about Asia. 
I cannot believe that the determining concepts of Asia 
in the brains of our democratic leaders, in contrast with 
J the Germans, have ever gone beyond the Aladdin stage. 
Asia is no more than an Aladdin, and any specter con- 
th jured up of ‘an aroused Asia” can be received with no 
more than a half-amused and half-tolerant credulity. So 











for 4 1 mol ite 
lar aS Our f{ hitd 
t 


al strategy with reg 


1s ermead ve ive | ea A puann ng our war ana 
i 
; 
our ’ her Asitatics lik f t 
cx | ‘ ‘ . ren? P . 1 
Iwo test cases make this apparent, India and China in 
a | 
Ans U r Th} ¢ P — ¢ 1] +} + — the 
this Val A 1i1C rt i PCSSiOl] iS Lil ae | C ene \ i A1C 
n+ . 1. } ra! ] . 4 ] , } ! ] ‘ 
attitude that what the Indians think and feel does not 
matter, that we have sufficient force to quell the Indian 
1 ) ] | 
rebellion, that the Congress leaders are safely in jail and 
Out of harm’s way, and, that being the case, that t 
tryot r nerf ler tied - All wean ai + ] 
Situation 1s perfectly Satista ry. AAll we need fo do 1s to 


defend India for the Indians out of a sort of noble 
oblige; in fact, we are stationing English troops in India 


sh lee ; - ' } - > ] 
for the very altruistic purpose of saving her from blo 


i 


Shed and chaos. As if the denial of the Atlantic Chart 
to the Indians was not enough, and “‘lest there be any 
} 


doubt in any quarters about it,’’ Churchill declared the 


’ 


British war aims very classically in six words, “We mean 
to hold our own.” 

This point of view would be perfectly satisfactory 
for me if it were a private war between England an: 
Germany. As the war happens to be not only a private 
war between Germany and Britain, but involves Amer: 
cans, Russians, and Chinese, such a declaration produces 


a confusion among all the Allies and serves only to 


demonstrate that politically the Allies are marching out 
of step. There is no unified political strategy for Asia. So 
far as Asia's participation in this war is concerned, no 
greater damage could be done to the Allied cause than 
' 


the six brief homely words with which Churchill ex- 


pressed, I hope incorrectly, the war aims of the English 


people What U Saw saw and the Japanese saw, Churchi/I 
simply did not see. And if I interpret Churchill's wor’'s 
correctly, Britain is fighting a twenticth-century war ia 
order to take off its boots after the war and climb into 
a nineteenth-century bed comfortably mattressed in I q 
Burma, Singapore, and Hongkong. There must be thou- 
sands of English people who think differently; 1f 2 
liberals fail to speak out for the true I ind, th e 
doing a great disservice to their ry and to the Allies. 
S: ( rchill is too good a man to retract what he says, 
it will not a few but a hundred English voices of the 
true England to counteract the harm he has done to the 
cal f the Allies. Unless indeed what Asia thinks does 
not n f 


The case of China throws into even greater relief the 


confusion arising from an inadequate political strategy 


POLITICAL WAR 


y of the problem of India is 
he political motives controlling 
r toward China. The Atlantic Re- 

nibly for January, which gives 
i consequences in Asia so 


ym plexity of these mo- 


to believe that 


tical racer 


asizes that “this 


division of Asia would be less 
alarming if it were not refic : 


ted in strategy.” “Suspicions 


eof China arise ignorance of the Far East and from 


fear that a st hina and a strong Russia might de- 
4 < 


} 


velop aggressive tendencies. Hence the reluctance to 


crush Japan. Hence the argument that the course of 


wisdom consists in maintaining a strong Japan in order 


to block the ambitions of our present allies.” We are 
still victims of power politics which frustrate our will 
to get together and fight and dream together for a better 
world to live in. Professors of geopolitics are lecturing 


1] 


1 injecting this godless Germanic 


at the army camps an oO“ 

poison into the min« 
On the surface, vould appe: > be a sort of 

mystery that the China y every sound con- 


wld be the primary 


front against Japan, should becomie the forgotten front 
that China should receive 2 per cent of the 
lease aid which is 12 per cent of the total Amer 
war production; that China should be asked to 


patiently under conditions of fantastic inflation and i 


tion from supplies for another three or four years wnt)! 


Europe's trouble is resolved, and that Japan be al! 
the same number of years to consolidate her G: 
Asia man-power and resources. It is also fantast 
believe China's offer of help in military strategy ag 
Japan is not wanted, or that a unified strategy ag 


Japan with China has not been formed a year after Pear] 


Harbor, or that the present Burma campaign is b 


planned without the knowledge of, or consultation with 


available Chinese officers sitting in Washington. It » 
be like planning the restoration of the Atlantic sea Ja: 


for England after their loss without consulting England 


No single factor can account for this anomaly, 
which American boys will have to pay dearly with t] 
lives when the time comes for crushing Japan. It 
be entirely incorrect to infer that it is not Ame: 
determination to crush Japan when the preparatio: 
ready. Part of the cause is to be found in ordinary | 
gling, and in the necessity for time in clarifying our id 
tbout a complex subject, and part of it is just Kary 
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the accumulated mental inertia in the underestimation 
{sia. But we must not assume that our political lead- 


a" ae > 
al blockheads. 


ers are just dumb” polit 

e fact is, when there is no unified and clarified 
molitical strategy toward the role of the Asian world in 
} 
i 


post-war visions, the result is not absence of political 


strategy but a confusion of lame and halting strategies. 
It is inevitable that there should be divisions among any 
ind it is natural that each nation should think first 

ts own interests. Obviously, Hitler is a greater danger 
gland than Japan, while Japan is a greater danger to 
China than Hitler. Obviously also, American revulsion 
nst Hitler is more against his ideology and more 
intellectual, while revulsion against Japan is more instinc- 
ind based on the realities of the future of the Pacific 


It would be true to say that a small percentage of 





Americans hate Germans as Germans while a large per- 
re hate the Japs as Japs. But we must also think 
England. It is obviously to England's seaaig 

tage to crush Japan before she finishes with Hitler If 

should be crushed now while England po her 

1s full with Hitler, what would happen to Singapore 
Hongkong and the whole Pacific area when Japan 
ites? Clearly American influence would predomi- 
On the other hand, supposing England alti to 
Japan completely, sl.e would wish to have her own 
on the spot in sufficient strength when Hong- 

1d Singapore and the whole Pacific area are being 

f pied. That can be only when Hitler is liquidated, 

ntire R. A. F. can move to Asta. 
rr ms immediately arise when a conquered area 
vered. I have far too much respect for England's 
ical sense to believe that she wishes her own dis- 
intage by defeating Japan too early. And when Rus- 
¢ shadow looms too large power politics or what 

{ all political “realism,” requires a strong Japan to 

k a strong Russia. That is where the danger lies, the 

ry seed for a terrible war hereafter, and that is why 
liberals cannot go on with the innocent assumption 
that our diplomats are just unthinking blockheads. Fol- 


ving again the doctrine of Karma, I believe our polliti- 


thinking today is sowing seeds whose fruit we shall 
reap only a few years from now. Nothing less than a 
recducation of our power politicians or their removal 
from positions of power can save the world for a com- 
mon peace. I refuse to believe that the power politicians 
who were associated with the London Non-Intervention 
Committee or with the Munich era are capable of getting 
it of the ruts of their thinking at this time of their life 
and devising for us anything other than an illusory peace 
of power politics. 
Whatever the motives for ignoring both India’s and 
China's part in planning the grand strategy of this anti- 
Axis war, the fact stands out that a condition of deplor- 


hi . 
abie confusion in Allied political strategy toward Asia 
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HOW TO BE A GOOD SPANIARD 
r P P , 
in SPlié ! ti é COntlinned Overs “res of Britain 
tua wr of ‘> +i a , r , fy 
and the [ nilea State s General anco s ani 
appeadiement pe Micy poes On unchecked 1 he late 
expression of fascist Spain's feeling for Britain ts | 
contained 1n a leaflet published by the Phalanx, of 
h Franco himself ts now the leader. The lwaflet 
) 
sets forth “Ten Commandments for a Good Span- 
tard.”” One commandment runs: “Do n 
4 } j Pf al » , Ps 
false rumors and slanders, for they are invented in 
. ; , 
criminal fashion by the British Secret Service. 
Another q3. Do not forget that Great Britain 1s 


ry , , ; 
rvesponsible for everylpnineg evil which your country 
f J 
’ , ’ 
Zs ¢ ? led to Sutter A fhivd is T} {71k 4alhy of 
C } / , f > t 1 f ; { 
ri altar ind Swear to re , & d ] HMrip ms 
r ie” 
Hate England and pity the Er 1] 
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exists. This confusion and the division of mind are mak- 
ing a sane and sound, logical plan y 
with the 1 mum cost impossible; on the other hand, 
they are causing a danger yal 1 
and well-intrenched Japan and an isolated and dis- 


related to the confusion regarding Russia. This confu- 
sion also paralyzes any willingn to create an Allied 
Supreme War Council, at least with the participation ¢ f 
Russia and China as equal partners, and results in the 


exclusive domination by Britain and America of c 
conduct and strategy. It is now clearly established that 


A , +} 1 wiet ‘ t 
Ang lo-American domination of the war existed in 1 t doe 


with no pretense of equality for the other United Na- 
tions. it is further clearly established that the strat vy 
born of this Anglo-American domination is not entirely 
free of the suspicion of placing certain national inter- 


ests above the common interests of all allies, and that 
even American and British aims in Asia and the Pacific 
are not the same. If, for instance, the broad policy of 


“defeating Hitler first” had been fairly discussed and 
decided upon in an Allied Supreme War Council with 
China's proper representation, instead of being arrived 
at arbitrarily by America and England, China would 


have less ground to complain, since this decision really 
involves and practically decrees at least three years of 


} 


prolong ‘d and intense suffering on China's part Is this 


type of Allied leadership merely the continuation of the 
old big-p leaders} League of Nations? 
ld big-power leaders up at the League of Nations 


It is impossible not to draw the inference that Anglo- 


American domination of the war means Anglo-American 


+} 


f the post-war world. It ts 


domination of the peace and 
also un incing to tell the United Nations that there 
will be « sli among the nations in the peace when 
there is not even a pretense of equality among the 


United Nations, or even the nations actually fighting, 
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4 197 P7119 ? ; ‘ } 
sbicll he Nazis e be ! ig up a defense 


7 


his Fourteen Points managed t 
] } ; + q 
al disintegration of the u 


ncon 
German people and thus their destruction.” 


7 | 


Now as then, according to the Nazi spokesn 

; , ; , , 

American President seeks to make a dupe of Gern 
i 

of course in vain. “Wilson rendered the Germai 


forever immune to any second attempt. Since h 
the word of an American President has count 
nothing. ... Had the Germans in 1918, instead of 

las it ever ting their faith in Wilson's phrases, continued t¢! 

has never with iron determination, the hostile forces encir 
would have collapsed.” Today Germany is well 
rmans would that it must resist the siren song of the “Eng! 


- ” 


5S 
. American ] 


The gentlemen in Berlin must have noticed 


] 
1<] 


ews 


arman Vs on - } Dio & . 
German Stimmung was being infected by foreign 


and that these bacilli were of western, not « 
vin. ist have become convinced that th 
mocracies, n¢ ) viets, exert an attraction on Ger 


rt . 1 , } 
minds There is no other explanation for the fa 


their propaganda against propaganda is directed 
| 


against the American-Eng 


c 


ish output. 


Double Play in Hungary 


CCORDING to a dispatch from the Stockh 


spondent of the New York 7zsmes, Hungary w 


recall its five divisions from the Voronezh sector in R 
“ and also requests the return of some 
who, it submits, might be used as hosta 
the Paris radio, as reported 
a statement to Parliament by 
arian Minister of War. “Hungary will not conter 


with fighting Bolshevism on the eastern plains,” 
“but will also figh in Wes 

To anyone not familiar with the dual poli y of the H 
pang it might seem that Premier Kallay and his Minister of 
War were in open disagreement. Actually the Minister was 


speaking for Nazi consumption, while the official proj 


dist, from whom the first statement emanated, had 1n mind th 
s of the United Nations. Perhaps if the latt 


prove responsive, Horthy will be permitted to resign in fa‘ 


of Otto, and Hungary—as an “innocent victim of 


areression will retain its share of the loot snatched f: 


its Uaree neighbors—Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Slovakia. are sta 
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File and Remember 


[Each week on this page we shall print items, short 





ng, taken from the British press and, less fre- 
nily, from the press of other Allied or neutral coun- 
This week we have clipped comments on the 


Beveridge plan.] 


Will the Tories Swallow It? 


N GENERAL there is not the smallest doubt that the 
Beveridge plan is worth backing through thick and thin. 
Ix would be easy to pick holes in it . . . but what fundamen- 
. wer, 


is by 


matters is that it lays the right foundations. 
Sic William himself reminds us, social security . . 
means everything. . . . It was not within Sir William's 
nce to deal with the wages men are to receive when 
are at work. . . . But clearly his plans will break down 
s wages are raised in the worse-paid occupations; and 
round minimum wage law is a necessary complement 
No less clearly will it break down -unless the state 
ws in general economic policy a program of “full em- 
ent,” so as to reduce within manageable limits the 
of the unemployed, and to make earning, and not 
on social-security benefits, the normal way of life for 


all able-bodied persons. 


great question for the immediate future is: Will the 
* I] , < _ > SX Ie] és P ! _ 

s swallow the scheme? The likeliest guess would seem 

that, tn the main 


e # down. 


they will, but that they will try to 
. The Tories will probably try to preserve 
sted interest of industrial assurance, and the approved 
eties with it, ef they dare. But Sir William's case is so 

ming that they may not dare if the Labor Party and 
tied publicists are sufficiently vocal and determined on the 


side.—The New Statesman and Nation (London). 


A Guilty National Conscience 


In a general sense the decision to allow a report on social 


litions to appear at this time was the work of a guilty 
national conscience. No return to the conditions of the past 
vas thought possible. The left was demanding the pledge 
of a new world. The right—in the days of military inactivity 
—realized the perils of withstanding concession. No doubt 
believed that a goodly array of burnished platitudes 
would stay the avalanche of public opinion until they were 
nger for the fight and until their conscience had relapsed 
its old accustomed inertia. Nothing else can explain the 
political lunacy, from their own point of view, of Mr. 
Churchill and his friends, which has tolerated the publication 
of Sir William's findings. For the mouse has been in labor 
and has brought forth a mountain 


r 


e issue will have to be fought on the political battle- 
held. For the men who brought Britain back to the gold 
ird at the behest of the financiers in 1925, the men 

who employed every weapon in their armory against the 
il strike, the men who reduced unemployment pay tn 

1931, the men who tolerated the distressed areas, are still 
ve, and as the prospect of military defeat begins to fade 
are starting to kick. 
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It will still be a battle, | ¢ st th k Sir W n 
for a weapon. And if it be a 1 how it hay s that a 
reformer so late has been a fas 1 wea 1 SO 
sharp, and how a government so timid should have p | 
materials tor its tashioning, we st answer us 


words of Karl Marx that “war is the locomouve of history.” 


—The Tribane (London) 


T - —— 
No New Principle 
The implications of its proposals, viewed as a whole. reach 


far. Yet they involve no new departure in principle from 


the policies and methods which have characterized th e- 


velopment of the British social services during the last half 
century. The prescription is for “a British revolution,” in 
which the experience of the past and its tested institutions 


and the creative insight of adventurous minds both have 


their full shares The value of the report is greatly en 
hanced by the fact that it does not confine itself to the 


recommendation of an expansionist policy for the social 


services. It comes to grips with the task of bringing order 
and consistency, convenience and efficiency into the confused 
Situation which has resulted from forty years of unco- 


ordinated social legislation The government has been 


presented with an opportunity for marking this decisive 
epoch with a great social measure w 
restoring the faith of ordinary men and women 
throughout the world in the power of democracy to answer 


ward 


the imperious needs of a new age.—The Times (London). 


Freedom from Want 


The Beveridge “Plan for Social Security” will stir up 
more controversy—and raise more hopes—than any project 
Health 


Those who resist change should 


for social change since Mr. Lloyd George's Nationa! 
Insurance Bill of 1911. 
also reflect that this is a very different England from that of 
thirty years ago. It is an England that cannot be frightened 
by the bogy of state action If {the Beveridge plan} is 
carried through by the government, as in all its essentials tt 
surely must be, it will be the redemption, on a large section 
of the home front, of the promises of the Atlantic Charter 
It will go far toward securing for the British people “free- 
dom from want,” and, completed by a really national hea'th 


service and by determined attempts to prevent cyclical mass 


I 
unemployment, it will greatly strengthen our democracy by 
raising the happiness and well-being of “the common man.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 


The Communist Position 
Sir William 


the recu 


Beveridge is at pains to point out that 


rrence of mass unemployment would destroy the 
financial basis of his proposals. Although the security that 
the people seek 
society, the adoption of the report would safeguard the 


can only be finally gained in a Socialise 


population from sheer physi al want. It would establish new 
i / 


and valuable standards and strengthen the determination of 


the people to maintain and raise them.—Daily W orkes 


(London ). 
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M THIS THE LAST WAR: THE FUTURE OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. By Michael Straight. Harcourt, 
I ‘ ( $ 
His a a t st i yrtant thing in 
1 ft I I ) \ ho [ . 
M - a s pa ONAl \ im snou | en | if on to fr ends 
in t services to read when they are through with 
t) e | > 
: ets in R jia—C perative C ncil in China— 
Co inal Councils i I a—Nes vod Councils in 
} own im ; in Ar a—revolutionary emo 
at ) I ; ly tl in 
is a thril the right track at 
I 1 I t world 1s feeling its way 
toward one common end 
Her n of n iF iturity. There are more 
n ous ¢ es of liance and fine intuition. The book 
is obviously the result of hard work, solid thinking, ane 
co It pre 5 tl pr lems of peace more profoundly 
than any other book recently published in America 
Mr. § ht deals with the advantages that flow from 
I 1 Nations collabor on, and cites some p! vant facts 
on the lessons which the several armed services have learned 
from tl mbat experience of their allies. He also dissects 
the shortcomings of United Nations agencies. Here Mr. 


s observations in Washington offer a one-sided yet 


is in the treatment of peace problems, however, that 
ution. Despite the 
lity which sor times accompanies an emotional ap- 


Mr. Straight is actually a realist, because instead of 


at the roof or facade and 5] litting hair about 
Ce a Ue bes nentaenan ar 
rid Strt re snould de a pentaron oO! 
i ou Oo { tackling t question Of wnat to 
} C28 . 7 : 
‘ e feels that peace begins 
yt better than the govern 
» ?- , ' +} 
‘ ( pe r reavuies in tneir 
( ¢ iT \ xy t to 
14 the peace 
i I 
O | ern 
j ai t I ; ire 
} I un 
1a ew lev l of d mocracy 
A A I i¢ r ah ” ge 
not v r India ts 
| frecdom 
I ( I ind it cannot 
i N f ot a olid peace 
! 
of a new En ind and a 
\ 
iif “ it | | < c. piv yt of a federated 


t hold t ‘unless tl is a fundamental change 


in the social structure of Europe there will be no | 
European federation.’ His outline of this social d 
sweeping and concrete. Generally speaking, he is a 1 
cent New Dealer who would retain war-time et 
ong after the war ends: He apparently is n 
of the bad effect which omnipotent, omnipresent gove 
usually exercise on human rights and individual f: 
The stress of this book is on world organizatio 
economic well-being, and social progress demand we 
ganization, Straight contends. Colonial empires m 
he feels, and be replaced “‘by the democratic deve 
of former colonial territories by a world authos 
other way can social progress everywhere tn the wo 


it’s detailed analysis of the relation 


tinue.” Strat; 
tween imperialism and the world’s future contains n 
would give a longer view to myopic Americans. He d 
imagine, as some innocents abroad do, that the Brit: 
pire or any empire will disappear by the process of \ 
self-liquidation. He quotes a recent speech by J. M. | 
to the effect that after the war Britain must increase | 
ume of its exports “by at least 50 per cent compar i 
938.” 


sizes. “Without it our hopes for the future are sunk.” | 


“There can be no if’s about it,” 


Keynes e 
a reorganization of the world’s economy gives those e 
to England it will not surrender its empire. And who « 
blame it? The problem of imperialism, which, as St: 
demonstrates, is the key to peace and prosperity, canno 
solved by one nation’s renunciation. It can only be s 
through world organization. 

One of the shortcomings of this provocative book i 
absence of any adequate treatment of the possible 
Russia in the peace. Straight assumes that England, Am 
Russia, and China will have the same general interest 
A, 


forging the peace. I wonder. He believes that “when 


war ends we shall hold power of life and death over | 
and Asia. We shall be able to influence Soviet policy thr 
the use of relief supplies.” I doubt this very much. H 


not know Moscow’s resentment of foreign pressure. | 


after the terrible 1921 Volga famine, with Russia ar 
shevism weak, the Hoover American Relief Administ: 


could not budge Soviet policy. But there is mu 


book to compensate for its deficiency in respect to R 
| } i oh’ cre $f} aa 
I must take issue with Stralght’s thesis that “it is 


1 } ed +}, . ' if - - 
world or defeat.’ In other words, if we do not cha 


ing the war we shall not win the war. I wish that tl 


or hope, that this is true could serve as an added 


to establish that new society which alone can gua 
h cite Sif oe eis nt. i . oe eer 
better life. But suppose we win with the old world. 1 


is that our victories so far have tended to reinfor« 


world against the new. Vice-President Wallac 


things, but the moment the United Nations won in | 


and landed in North Africa, Churchill demoted the pr 


sive Cr s and announced that he would not liquidate 


'P] 


British Empire. Our offensive in North Africa was the occa 
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1 flowering of Darlanism. It may therefore not be 


we can win only if we first build a new world. We 
thus lend it — resist- 


Americé 


seen mingled wit! pam over 


ith the old world and 
inge. That ts why the joy of many is over 


ry successes has | 


10se successes. 
LOUIS FISCHER 


' ical setbacks that accompany tl 





Deep Waters 


WILLARD GIBBS. By Muriel Rukeyser. Doub 
id Company. $3.50. 


leday, Doran 


must 
Miss 
various witnesses to testify that he was 


the vast majority of my fellow-citizens, I 
the greatness of Willard Gibbs on faith 
f calls in 
6 the greatest mathematical physicists of all time, and 
no reason for doubting their opinion. We may also, I 
take for granted the claim that his theoretical tn- 

ations paved the way for the most spectacular of mod- 
emical achie but even so [ am still not certain 


evements; 
that he deserves a popular biography or that, if he 
Miss Rukeyser was the person to write it. If there really 
hing non-mathematical worth saying about a man who, 
in almost unparalleled degree, had no life outside his 
1s, it would appear that it could safely be said only 

yw someone who began by knowing very thoroughly and 
y what those equations mean—which Miss Rukeyser 
ot pretend to know. It is obvious that she has worked 
and hard to equip herself for her task. She talks 
perhaps, as any layman could about entropy and 
ws governing the energy of a system. But it is hardly 
enough to create any assurance that she is competent 


is she does at great length, concerning the ultimate 


phic significance of Gibbs's work; and at the risk of 
thought an incompetent reader I am bound to confess, 
I found her book very exception 
it also that after I had finished I did not feel that I 


that lly hard go- 
» much more than I did before 
haps less than a third of the more than four hundred 
pages is taken up with an attempt to explain precisely what 
Gibbs's work consisted of. The remainder is devoted in ap- 
itely equal portions to what struck me as irrelevance 
rhapsody; the irrelevances consisting of facts about 
( s contemporaries, and the rhapsody of often breathless 
1d Orphic generalities about the universe. Granted that 
e are insuperable difficulties in the way of writing a 
turesque life story of a man who spent all his time think- 
ind who tended to be extremely reticent even about his 
thts, it still seems a bit absurd when one discovers that 
1 chapter called New Haven Childhood the subject of 
ography is barely mentioned while the chapter is de- 
hes of various New 


to brief sketc people who lived in 


Haven when Gibbs did. Nor can more be said for the vari- 
sketches of bits of American political, industrial, and 

il history, presented almost in the fashion of Mr. Dos 
Passos's “newsreels” and dubiously related to the subject 
me remark either to the effect that “Gibbs was part of 

or, much more frequently, “Gibbs had nothing to 

do with all this.” Nor did I, for one, find anything much 








more satisfying the rhapsodical parts. The book | 1S: 
“Whatever has happened, whatever is going to ha in 
the world, it the living momer tat Contains f 
the excitement ; mome in which we tou i all 
t y of e past and fi e. H ul $ 
of the eam of the wo th flash of y 
imagination, the vision of life lived outs of ! 
defeat, in continual triumph and defeat, in the present, 
alive."’ And the reader who can take that in his s id 
better be warned that there are pages and pages 

Miss Rukeyser has a number of notions—most of them 
I suspect quite a priori and also antecedent to her investi- 


gation of Gibbs—by means of which she hopes to unify the 


fragments of biography, social history, popularized scicnce, 
and mystical rhetoric. I am afraid that one of these notions 


is that ‘only Euclid looked, etc.’’ Another seems to be that 


the most significant fact about nineteenth- 


was a conflict between the superficially dominant strugyte 


ntury america 


| and an underlying current of 


Stull 


for the material or the usefu 


thought which aspired toward the absolute another is 


that those philosophers who seek ene truth, those poets 
who lose themselves in mysticism, and those scientists who 
formulate more inclusive laws governing natural phenomena, 


they do not 
that 


are all looking for the same thing even though 


understand one another; or, to put it more specifically, 


when Gibbs tries to represent the behavior of chemical 


energy and heat by means of the same formulas he is really 
only using a special language to discuss the problem which 
is also that of the mystic. Now all these notions may at least 
adumbrate a truth, but it does not seem to me that Miss 


Rukeyser does much to clarify them. The task of relating to 
his times a man who had no direct relations with those times 
isn’t an easy one, and neither is the task of explaining the 
‘an only dimly understand. 
forest 


workit Pp in 


significance of a work which one 


It is pretty enough to say that Gibbs ‘‘cut through a 


of axioms” and then to add, “He was, in this, 


the deepest American traditions. From the beginnings, from 
ontinent, we have broken 
bold and abstract 
een bold and abstract without an American 


were forever 


the European dis overy of this 


the fastest bonds,” etc., etc. But other 


thinkers have | 
background, and if, say, Spinoza and Newton 


voyaging through strange seas of thought alone, what reason 
is there for doubting that Gibbs might have done so also 


even if he had happened to be born, as they were, on the 


other side of the ocean? A climax of absurdity seems to me 
from the last, which is 
Whitman, 


which, by implication at least, we seem to be a 


to be reached in the fifth 
entitled Three Masters: 


chapter 


Melville, Gibbs, and in 


ked to 


the relation between the second law of thermodynamics and 
the White Whale. 


For all I know, the thesis or theses may be good ones. 


But if a good case could be made out for them it would be 


I suspect, by someone who began with a thorough com- 


in Gibbs's own field and worked outward from an 
iph- 


the thought of others: not, a: 


peten € 


understanding of the core of his thought toward the per 


ery, where it merged with 


seems here to have been the case, by someone who began 


with an Altitudo! and worked inward toward such com- 


immediate 


1. 
SS OWN 


achieve of Gil 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


prehension as she could 


concerns and achievements. 
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Russia at War 


iNS: THI AND, THE PEOPLE AND 


ifl 


WHY THEY FIGHI y Albert Rhys Williams. Har- 


C 4 


in Russia off and 
written of 

human un- 

h of feel- 

lacks their 

vily on his 

seeks to explain the 
iry Soviet 


-y 


and watched de- 


\ussians fight is clear 

indet it is often te imple. For example, a 
f How the U. S. § ! At 1 Opposite pag 90 
s the political bureau he Communist Party as being 
the Central Committee, the People’s Commissars 
ium of the Supreme Soviet. 

1ese men, like most important functionaries in the 

the government, are invariably appointed by higher 

gans rather than elected by lower ones. The Magnitogorsk 
city secretary of the party was always appointed by higher 
bodies in Moscow and not elected by the party members of 


} 


Magnitogorsk. Williams's description leads the reader to be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union is a functioning democracy in 
which the people actually choose leaders and policies. Actu- 
ally it is a well-organized and highly centralized party state 
in which Stalin and the people around him act “in the in- 
terests of the toilers’” with virtually no interference from 
below. The explanation of why the Russians fight is not to 
be found in the democracy of their state or party apparatus. 
Williams's discussion of religion in Russia is interesting. 
He sums it up in the words of another American: “While 
we profess a faith, the Russians possess one.” Young Rus- 
sians today : ispired by national heroes rather than patron 
theory rather than hymns and litur- 
and goes on to describe very convinc- 
st religion which has replaced the old 

1 the moral fiber of the country. 
lapse ts one of the livest 
war planning, and Williams 
rejoices to 


would re- 


int of vic 
hemselves 
talinist Sovret 
tenificant prin- 
Soviet Union. Williams 
the legitimacy of Russia's 
The author is cautious, how- 
pecift ally the frontiers which 

timmately receive 


uns oversimplihes very noticeably in his remarks on 





Ti ) 


Soviet-American relations. The Russians, he states 
cally, are giving us the benefit of their battle e 
Many American army officers are today losing sl 
American observers, owing to the irksome secr 
the Soviet military and government authorities on 
tions, military and economic, are not permitted to wa 
American lend-lease equipment in action in Ru 
| hesis is summed up on the 
scow and Le 
in defense of New York See 
seaaliv' 
ton.”’ His book gives the Russians the ben oh 
: é é : : and ne 
cgoupt, and cuts many corners in their favor in C 
this basic proposition. Objectivity tends to suffer 
large the book is fair, and it is of course well writ 
OHN SCOT So ti 
J plicity 
is liber 


phor 1S 


ye pro\ 


The Poet, the Poem, the Reader 
RUINS AND VISIONS: POEMS 1934-1942. By § 


Spender. Random House. $2. 


the wa' 


OO little has been said in behalf of those readers w! 

find much of modern poetry unintelligible. Alt! 
they like and need poetry they do not find the relatic 
they have learned to expect between themselves and 
poem. They know that somehow the lines of communicati 
are down. They feel uncomfortable, bewildered, a: 
humblest among them conclude that it must be their fault. 
It is not their fault; most modern poetry is unintelligib! 

The fault in serious modern poetry, especially Amer 

poetry, that accounts in large part for its unintelligib: 
caused by a blocking of the basic process of communicat 
which demands that a thing must be both felt and und 
stood before it is intelligible and capable of being con 
nicated. When the poet writes only at the level of his 
ings, the poem displays merely his own emotion. He 
made a beginning, but he has not understood his en 
He has not communicated what the reader is equally ca; 


of feeling but cannot express. The poet has simply re 

himself of his personal need for creation and selfish!) 

empted all pleasure. This type of poetry, although 

ficial, may have considerable merit—as the poetry of ( 

Aiken, for example; it is at any rate readable, si 

generally written in the poetic tradition, from which it de- escapin 
sives a kind of unearned increment of meaning. But a his wei 
and far more fraudulent type of modern poetry ts pr person: 
when the poet tries to understand his experience be! t bet wee; 
has been digested by his feelings. Then the poem dis; 

sterile abstractions (disjecta membra) what the 

neither fully felt mor understood. He has not ever 

beginning. The natural emotion he started with but d 

completely experience betrays him; the melodic line ts { 

by fragments of thoughts, and language and synta» 

torted. He has judged what he does not know. Any « 

modern “intellectual’’ poets will serve as an example 
endeavor to interpret the world and all its accidents when 
fact ts that the very sense of their own personality esca 
them. Possessing nothing, they can offer nothing to t 
reader save their own confusion, and for all their poetic 


carcerism they remain anonymous. 











o 












to his world in terms of what is happening to himself. He 


uary 16, 194 





In both cases the poet in his self-indulgence cuts himself 


off from the reader, who perhaps better than the poet knows 


the ifhciency of sensual satisfaction and mental involu- 
t [he writing of poetry is difficult in proportion as the 
need for poetry is unsatisfied, for the substitutes that always 
a n answer to an unfulfilled need obscure the need itself. 
7 rgent need for poetry is not dispelled by substitutes or 
by the kind of poetry which is itself a substitute: the jour- 


nalistic stimulants that pass for poetry, the current poetic 
or the aphrodisiacs that merely jazz up the senses, 


sedatives, 


and the sexes. And in the meantime both poet and readee 
suffer equally under the accumulation of what has not been 


A poem achieves its purpose when it reconciles the multi- 
plicity of life with the unattainable unity in which the self 
is liberated. The reconciliation is an act of faith as the meta- 
phor is the reasoning of faith; consequently a poem cannot 
be proved. Poets have always been concerned with justifying 
the ways of God to man. Their subject has always been the 
eternal split between the will and the act. But in an unsettled 
world where the distance between the individual and society 

widened and individualism itself is no longer a virtue, 
ere seems to be a double split. In order to know his own 


nature the poet is forced to burrow deeper and deeper in- 


side himself. The continual burrowing-within makes it in- 
reasingly difficult for him to reach outside himself. And 
while the split widens, the ever-cetreating self, as if in imita- 
tion of the larger world, uncovers its own chasms of incertt- 


tude and separation. It is not until the poet, with complete 
rity, reaches outside himself that the poem can be com- 
ated. Then it includes and transcends both poet and 
reader and still preserves the personal nature of the poet. 
Spender’s poetry bristles with all the important points in 
strange and curious relationship between the poem and 
the poet. He lives so close to his experience that it is perti- 
nent to consider his personality in relation to his poetry. 
is his poems are battles of opposing forces, and just as 
the best of his poems revolve around the idea of separation, 
so the personal counterparts of the conflicting forces fight 
within him for union. Spender struggles for a personal unity 
he does not and cannot possess. He is driven by a longing to 
ept himself as he is, down to his last labeled weakness, 


- = 


but refuses to do so because to accept himself would mean 
escaping full knowledge, and therefore full judgment, of 


s weakness and would consequently violate his essentially 


personal test for truth. In the exhausting struggle that ensues 


between judgment and justification, strength and weakness 


ht each other, everything turns to its opposite, and he is 


ways betraying and being betrayed. “The iron arc of the 


avoiding yourney/Curves back upon my weakness at the end.” 


To Spender it would seem that even the realization of 


anything but a continual progression means death, a way of 


e that is a continual escape—not death, but psychological 


ler to the sound of constant violence. The fact that his 
st le is in part willed is reflected in his unsuccessful 
s and may perhaps account for the superficial similarity 
Of his best and his worst work. But the virtue must be meas- 


red by the propelling need, and for Spender it is to fight 


ugh to an intelligible explanation of what ts happening 























Geopolitics! 


Is it a science—or mystical 
nonsense? 


Did it start with Haushofer? 
Does it offer anything, be- 
sides a threat, to America? 


EOPOLITICS cannot now be dismissed as 
fantastic. The theory behind German 

aggression—the underpinnings of the Nazi 

plan for world mastery—must be understood if we 
are to win. Furthermore, as Col. Beukema of the 
U. S. Military Academy says, “geopolitics can give 
us a long first step toward the realism needed if 
peace is to be something more than another Ver- 
sailles.”” These three books are the first comprehen- 
sive attempt to describe for American readers the 
background, methods, and personalities of Geo- 
politics—to find its “core of truth” which can 


make it a blueprint for peace as well as for war. 





GERMAN STRATEGY 
OF WORLD CONQUEST 


By OERWENT WHITTLESEY 


that theories of geopolitica, “raciam,” the ambitions ef Hit- 


This study shows cenclhasively 


ler, and the entire Nazi dectrine are parts of a gigantic, 
carefully designed scheme of world conquest worked out 
with ruthless precision, and that its reots find their sources 
deep in Germany's past. 

293 + xili pages, bibliography, maps, and index, $2.50 


THE WORLD OF 
GENERAL HAUSHOFER 


By ANDREAS DORPALEN “An extremely valuable contriba- 
tien the study ef the relationship between apace and 
power need no longer be left to a handful of army officers.” 
—Col. Beukema, Covers the entire fleid of geopolitics in ra 
lation to world politics, economic policy, and population, 
with voluminous extracts from the writings of Haushofer, 
Mackinder, Ratzel, Kjellen, and others. 

837 + xxi pages, index, $3.50 


THE NAZI STATE 


By WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 


duced in their own country 


What the Nazt ideologies have ore. 
An tneredibie—hut true! ple 
ture of a people who reject self-government, yet want te 


govern the rest ef the worid! 
855 + xi pages, index, 82.76 
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§ An Answer to the 
A Fascist Challenge 
be to Education 


i By Walter M. Koischnig 


td Dr. Kotschnig who served for eight years 
hj as general secretary of the International 
4 Student Service here presents a study of 
§ q the impact of Fascist rule and occupation 
q upon the various countries of Europe. He 
i : analyzes brilliantly the German mind and 
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suggests what may be done after the war 
tu change their war-keyed psychological 
pattern. He also forecasts the effect of 
the War on post-war education in America, 
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writes in the excitement in which he lives and tries to , 
nect what he irreducibly is with what continually act 
him. When he connects, the conflict is resolved, the poem ig 
communicated, and his uncompromising honesty, his under. 
standing and pity really function. When he does not connect. 
the conflict comes to no end or ends in a false truce, the 
poem is not communicated, and his virtues are discredited 
by his fears. 

In a more settled period there would be a more eco 
cal expenditure of creative energy. There would be no ne 
for Spender to create his own life and justify each stick and 
stone. The outside world would provide a frame for his 
personality, and he would be content to develop his + 
within its limits. He would not have to live his poems j 
order not to betray them. 

Most of the sixty-seven poems in this collection wil! not 
be remembered ; some of them, the greater part of the more 
recent ones, cannot even be read with pleasure. The best 
poems are in Part Four of The Still Center and in Part ( 
“Ruins and Visions.” 
One closes the book with the feeling that the mere readi: 


A Separation of They are wond 


only a beginning—that the poems wil! quicken into ne 

as they become part of experience and their total m Q 
is rediscovered. Through some such metempsychosis the ex- 
citement of a poem turns into working knowledge. (So few 


modern poems can wait long enough to be understood.) The 
Double Shame, Darkness and Light, The Separation, The 
Human Situation, Variations on My Life, A Wild Race— 
these are among the poems that will rise to Spender's name. 
The material is so completely mastered and under control 
that it is transformed into a simple outpouring ef emotion 
Moving tranquilly, with increasing lucidity, the poems pro- 
ceed from the individually restricted confusion aad despair 
to the gener 


of The Double Shame, for instance, there is a sudden breath- 


al tragedy of understanding. In the fast stanza 


taking release, as if a wilderness of struggling and ung 
ernable matter has been dominated. When that happens, 


y 


“fall .down shafts of love /Into 
The poem is over; it has 
really ended. There are other poems besides these six where 
Spender is “vitally metaphorical,” to use a phrase of Shel- 
ley’s, a poet whom Spender recalls in many ways. This ts 
the fourth stanza of Two Armies: 


there is a rush of music, a 
the abyss of something human.” 


Finally, they cease to hate: for although hate 
Bursts from the air and whips the earth like hail 

Or pours it up in fountains to marvel at, 

And although hundreds fall, who can connect 

The inexhaustible anger of the guns 

With the dumb patience of these tormented animals? 

Spender’s unsuccessful poems reveal the effects of the 

original danger to which he is exposed by his inability to 
separate himself from his experience. He is so terribly in‘ent 
on discovering the meaning of his experience that it is difh- 
cult for him to see his poems objectively. He is certainly 
aware of the serious technical shortcomings they display, 
since he sometimes revises a poem to the point where it bears 
little resembiance to the first published version; yet excellent 
as his revisions are, they never turn a mediocre poem into 4 
good one. His excessive use of a series of run-on lines in 4 


long periodic curve becomes monotonous and facile; he over 
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s his favorite poetic plots into mannered and vacant 





) Con. 1; his sound becomes turgid, his metaphors forced, 
a4 he writes like a sentimental schoolboy or, at times, like 
Y $ ; . ("I am glad to set down/The first and ultimate 


a> 


ir inescapable soul”; or “For, as your face grew 





t re hung a lag/Like a double chin in your mind.”) 
¢ S ef wh affinity to Rilke to make all talk of in- 
portant. The influence of Rilke is certainly 

9 a natural influence, it is on the whole well 

ted. However, the Rilkean private world-meanings 

es to such words as glass and snow do not always 

[he very nature of Spender’s poetry demands that 

be newly minted: when he draws on his old 

on what he has y settled and exhausted, 

n es not flow freely but becomes caked. Consid- 

he has no principle of or ler in himself, and that 


t as s order by making the “‘still center’’ 
ideal, the perfection of his best poems is a curt- 
ltogether overwhelming triumph, the tragic guid 


, 


of a personal chaos. H. P. LAZARUS 


When Giants Meet 


REAT OFFENSIVE: THE STRATEGY OF COA- 
ION WARFARE, By Max Werner. The Viking 


Press. $3. 


WERNER grows in strength with every book he 

ly | writes. Beginning in “The Military Strength of the 

C as something in the nature of a statistical advocate 

tive security, he proved in his last book, ‘Battle 

World,” that he was quite adequate to the task of 

12 a war system in motion. In the present work there 

h that is not merely good but positively brilliant 

is useless to seize upon more than the central excel- 

»m which all its other good qualities derive. It is 

Werner's grasp of the fundamental war plans of the 

nts of Europe, the Reich and the Soviet Union, that 

ymmetry and power to his argument. He has warm 

ent sm and deep convictions (and the former some- 

ems to color his estimate of the individual actions) ; 

mands an abundance of facts. What gives his writing 

MS 28 It p, however, is his orderly root-and-branch concep- 
» nature of war and of this war in particular. 

reviewer does not accept certain unessentials in the 

xposition. Mr. Werner, for instance, makes an in- 

ise of Von Loeb’s masterly article oa defense, and 


not realize to quite 


what extent the conception of 
ed Archangel-Astrakhan line was fundamental to 
tinal German war plan. But if Mr. Werner is correct 
Lin points, and I am certain he ts, Hitler's intention, 


by ti.) , : F : 
y described in Alvarez del Vayo’'s article in The Nation, 





Europe, has already been frustrated. 


Ae ; 
In a comparison of the campaigns of 1941 with those of 
in understanding of the disaster that, still in its 


rather than in 


its catastrophic form, has befallen 
in Russia. The battles of attempted annihilation are 

ens for purely territorial conquest and economic 
m have taken their place. In these finality is not to 


be sought. 


é ; 
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be objected that Mr. Werner's central conception 1s 


h then the an- 


accord with Stalin’s November speech, 


that the Russian leader was speak 


| as to the Russians. It is difhcult, 


Stalin's assertion that the German drives 
| ry Out a vast outflanking move against 
whole of the central Russian front They were not. © 
were precisely what Hitler said they were, an 
stabilize the Russo-German front and get rid of the 
highting there. And as such they were a confession of failure; 
war plan had been scrapped for another, { 
fort designed to reach a negotiated peace. The Sovi 
plan, on the other hand, has never needed alteration. The 
multiple, limited Russian offensives correspond to a carefully 
worked-out plan. They grow stronger as the war continues. 
It is matural that the author’s handling of the Russo- 
German campaigns should be richer than h 


the other fields within the global war. That is not to say that 


treatment of 


his conceptions are incapable of development. As good and 
balanced a case for what used to be called a second front, 
but which is now to be called a western front, is contained 
in the later chapters. One reads it without the hostility which 
Mr. Werner does 


vv 


other presentations have aroused, 


not convey the impression that the Soviet Union is the only 
country he cares about. He has a global view of a global war, 
not a Russian, British, or American view. There are other 
valuable things in this book, the merits of which are so great 


that one hope ; Mr. Werner will hasten to fulfil the promise 


implicit in its last chapters. RALPH BATES 
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The NATION 
Steig’s Gallery 


THE LONELY ONES. By William Steig. Foreword 
Wolcott Gibbs. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $1. 


E ARE all lonely. Marx predicted us al 
hundred years ago: alienating society 


alienated members. But we still have some sort of cu 
common, and with attitudes popularized by readi: 
elevated conversation each dramatizes and justifies his | 
liness. The titles of Steig’s drawings—Who Are All ’ 
Others? I Can't Express It, I Recreated Myself, | 
Jelieve in Misleading People, Why Pick on Me? 
as Wolcott Gibbs claims in the foreword, simply 
expressing the private obsessions by which odd 
themselves of from every 


self-defense and self-assertion that we all resort to 


body else. They are the 1 


various times of our various humors. For just who 


other boys and girls whose humors, according to Mr 


are not quite like these? If the “rest of the world 


exists and is not just a class distinction, then Steig’s di 


do not mean so much as they seem to. But I think 


Se 


got us all down, the whole well-informed class of us who 
read the liberal magazines, the New Yorker, and Modern 
Library books, whose hearts are in the right things 

Never in all history has there been so lonely a ma 
he peculiar social form this loneliness takes | 


*x , 
peopie., 
i 


I 
convention of unburdening the heart. Tell all, disarm others, 
and assert yourself. It must be realized that beio 
eighteenth century there was hardly such a thing. Co 


sion was the furthest one could do. To unburden the heart 


and not for relief. The gift-bearing Greeks in Steig’s gallery 
are self-assertive even when in postures of surrender. 

Aside from the humor, the specific virtue of Steig’s draw- 
ing is the directness with which he communicates his ideas 
to paper and our eyes. There is little pause between the 
impulse and its expression. But just because the shorthand 
is so quick and so efficient, it is not quite art. What makes 
cartoons usually something less than art is their dependence 


ay 


upon closed systems of representational signs in which little 
is ever improvised and reinvented. Line in cartooning is not 
felt for its own sake but used for conveying concepts. A face 
is made like this, an arm like that, surprise has exclamation 
marks, raised eyebrows and popping eyes, put in with a 
prescribed number of lines curving and meeting in a pre- 
scribed way. Steig tries to fight free of the cartoonist’s habit 
and succeeds now and then, as in Why Pretend? People Are 
No Damn Good, and Meditation Will Reveal All Secrets. 
These cartoons are so intensely cartoons that they become 
something more, pure expressions of ideas. (Klee, coming 
from a different direction, did things similar if on a much 
higher level.) 

But why ask the artist to do something he did not intend; 
why not take him for what he is? For what he is, Steig 1s 
certainly very good, but I am not sure that he is satisficd 
to be taken just. for what he is. He is after a new genre in 
these psychographs, a new combination of literature and 
picture, and he does well enough to be judged by severe 


standards. CLEMENT GREENBERG 
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IN BRIEF 


T OMPLETE ROMAN DRAMA. 
Edited by G. E. Duckworth. Random 
} 2 vols. $6 

7 s one of the few books that really 

lo “f a long felt need Outside the 

I Classical Library there had been 

. ins of making the Latinless reader 

yuainted with Plautus, Terence, 


Seneca, to whom the 


| 4 1 ‘ 
1 was indebted, for better or worse 
! " 
leeply than to their 


The translations in 


European 

° 

r and more « 
( redecessors. 

tion are better chosen and more 

than most of those in its com- 

the Random House “Complete 

( Drama.*” Most of the Plautus and 


] 


is done in prose, and all the 


t 


verse that does the 


\ n 
tr 
e 


The editor supplies useful 


{1 introductions to each play, 


ikes one of those ‘cases 
it beg the fatal question: 
with 


one bother 


ins hadn't? 


OAD TO VICHY, 
Yves R 


1912 


Simon. Translated by 


A Corbett and Geo: | Mc- 

M w. Sheed and Ward. $2.25 
1 war, propagar la Lys the 
irtillery preparation, says Profes- 
on. He shows how Hitler took 
of French dissensions to 


the country, using persons who 
tht to be, and pet 
elves, nationalists, but who were 
interests of 


f traitors to the best 


France. This short book is a Catholic 


, ' 
» to the complacent, 1! 


any re- 
main, to study the case of France. 


THE REVOLUTIONISTS 
Duell, Sloan, and 


By Selden 
Rodman. Pearce. 
$2.75 
This verse play, say the publishers, is 
onceived as the second of a cycle of 
three long poems on the destination of 
modern man.” About the slaves’ revolt 
in Haiti in 1791, it centers on those two 
endlessly fascinating figures, Toussaint 
The 
action is rapid and the speech incisively 
} 


imen- 


l Ouverture and Henry Christophe 


fiery, but the characters are two-« 
figures in po- 


and as symbols of “the 
man.” In a 


ui: they exist only as 


al history, 


destination of modern 


‘ 


word, Rodman’s 


for Paul 
, 


Toussaint is a natural 
Muni as Juarez. In structure, 
has defects of 


work inexperi- 


is really two plays, one about 


Toussaint, the other about Christophe; 


the only connecting link is the Cause 
which is exploited for twent th-century 
signincance at every possible n 


and some impossible ones. But the play 





is certainly stagewort is ani i 

lecture on politics. It ts to be pert d 
I 

in Haiti; one would like to see it nearer 


home. At least Rodman knows more 


about dramatic , and ts less senti- 


verse 


mental, than Maxwell Anderson. 


DRAMA 


Russian Melodrama 


RUSSIAN PEOPLE” is a 


written by one Kon- 


HE 
melodrama 
stantin Simonov and presented at the 


Guild 


Theater in an American a ting 


\ | 
version’ credited to Clifford Ode it 18 
nar ' } 
a ustiing Isy ailtall po] i 
- 
with heroes and villains, and it 
! 
I 5 r est play yet sent us [ro Var 
} 
time Europe 
t 
To say that ts obviously not to say a 
very preat ae 1. and | choose y we s 


topical interest, and there is a certain 
+ f ' ] ' , 

ary l Or ¢ ess CONVIN » i 
coio! It ts also rather u i Vell 
acted in broad theatrical fashi ( n 
though Mr. Odets does no f to 
' , 
nave een any COO Su s if ‘ il 
ng the wooden rin rf e 
But beyond tha ere 1S et ‘ 
cept that the w e thing 1s Cc ived 

ee |e stiles niece 
in aisarn 7% pre ms 

Even before the present war I an 

i 

‘ ; : 

playwrights seem to have take itu 
} } 

rally to melodrama, and they w e it 
with a kind of unself-conscious direct 


The result ts that the present play, 


twenty 


written 
celebrate the Russian Revolution, seems 
factitious than 


those recent English war plays in which 


more sincere and _ less 


one feels the condescension of an au- 


thor deliberately assuming a dramatic 


unsophistication neither natural to him 
} } 


nor native in the theater for which he ts 


writing. But though all of these things 
tend to make 


they do not transform its character. “The 


melodrama acceptable, 


Russian People” is still only a melo 


drama in which stock characters and 


stock 


the spectator is asked to forget that they 


situations are labeled anew and 


have served many times before to repre 


sent other heroes and other causes 
The scene of the action § sometimes 
an occupied town, sometimes the head 
quarters of an isolated company | ing 
The play ends when 
the advancing Russians relieve the 1so- 


out across the river 


la | ya i . { vin Be 
¢ I t ) t 
Ww ( | x t t 
And § v0 § 
e } ] } lhere 
one is ex i 0 Hal l i rt 
{iS a IC na i 
i “A s n 
} 
Th ya ‘ 
ri m wht S y in 


I 
ca I it a 1a yi Writ es wit a 
gallant to his certain death For 
good mea e there a sti f + 
Sadist A; uf ) t va y 
t O wl Ollaboraltes with ¢ Cy 
nN 5, and the liveiing tra vho acts 
as spy (0 1c ¢ ‘ is i ) ] at 
tI apy} « i ts ) the 
a ' 
4 Nat i oO ¢ oO i 
h Ww i rd 1Os »S { 
the fa ) ’ ne O } | 
I t > ¢ i { } as hf h 
S mn Ww , ; 
i 
] traitors ; . % : er 
iS po yned, the i of es » mee t 
{ I ] { om " u 
vives, and after the war will 
n y tHe Z y to } \ is 
. ed £1V she Ww } Dy a 
Ce an 11¢ i 1} Wil propa \ C- 
Cc r {ro i t VO H 
Now I ha no t tl ery one 
of th par 5 S ac ally 
h ¢ } N ror if if ie! 
I doubt at acs le Se has 
been felt. \W | nitate . it is 
< t¢ is b y to ile ! / a yr 
farce as is to tate tragedy or 
c jy But the fact remains that the 
author of “The | in People” very 
? v SU t) i that 
he 1s d} ife instead of oO ng 


nat we know 
is telling us. If we know enough or feel 


war and Rus- 


sia's part in it, then his play may seem 
stirring and terrible Taken out of its 


context, it would seem merely violent 
and staygy. Perhaps it serves a present 
} t 


purpose But it would mean 


anyone who did not know 


to some extent a 


nothing to a reader ten or twenty years 


hence who may go to it tn the hope of 
finding out just what the heroism of 
1942 was like 

:; 


“The Doughgirls” (Lyceum Theater) 


is a frenet farce ostensibly about 
Washington tn war time The intention 
is obviously to create something in the 
ma rs { C;e0 e A att 4 ] pe } ins 
th f ) t rr ¢ 41G § 


that audiences seem to find it irresistibly 
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a { \ M t oF ne 
a 1S ( ead t i ) 
t ( ¢ < li 
r¢ y e! [ Liways ¢lu ne 


i ‘ is \ Li 
ex \x } » ladies dis 
é t € 1 f in sin. ¢ ¢ of 
t ) ask Is anybody in Was! n 
f ma Atl | i ‘ r ’ ‘ 
“Yes Mr d Mrs. Roose 
ve Nov um” \ awa hat on 
vaucevilit t 1 te i 1 
that an ref Oo | ¢ yx dill 
j es Was Per fun ‘ B tf unit the 
S is now a ed to be true of the 
k c I « \ il me to dad over 
r he Sk dn yf a yest in the 


~~ k ed 
a | ’ ” 
ttt } ~ l 
t ] t 
i 
( I ~ nd 
g } 
' 
4 " 
y 
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es 
7 
; 
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Ss ] 
, = 
But this isn’t smmpie, it 1s over- 
simpte: it OV pil I n ic 
[ ement 1n i Way Cild w“ i If any 









e peror i tne { or 
its d t enters or reenters. Not 
} t Ca r unpt ed for this 
1 (OY 
al, 1 only will he 
, | = ; : 4} 
it in his ipation with 






{ 5 i d ( e| nts C n 
t] h | ignores it the space and time 
t will make it difficult for him 
to catch the ther ind developments 
that he ntent on. He wil! find that tn 
the first movement of the “Erotca”’ the 
‘ ts don't o r in the quick succes 
in in which they are stated in the 
book, and that this makes the business 
of spotting them—in particular, of 
spottir ( designated as (6), 
v h he is not told occurs late in the 
development section—less simple than 
has been led to think 


But the book doesn't even do what 


it rd to do—doesn’t, that is, 
give all the themes out of which the 
symphonies are made. “I can quote 
you iys M layk speat ing of the 
fit ) ent of Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica 

urn ? 2nve where the clari- 

f oboe, and flu ild a little climax 
while I have forgotten two 

other phra that, short as they may be 
ire themes One of these 
Ses, | , is the one beginning 
sure , with the cross-rhythm 
it only ts built up right away but 
is used ter, from measure 248, to 
[ the shatteringly dissonant cli 
ix of the development; another may 
the figure heard in measure 65, 
which also is developed immediately 
1 | oO ft Im po ant use in tne 
elo} t eginning at measure 
ind if they are Mr. Taylor won't 

find them in the book. Nor will he find 
the ph ase beg nning at measure 134, it 
he means that one; nor the theme in 
the nd movement, beginning at 
} provides the conclu- 


' . o! 
sion for the first section; nor the theme 
with which the coda of this movement 
And 


fugal passage in this 


evins at measure 209 while the 


ven, the subject of the 


movement ts 


fugal passage in the second movement 


Fw) 


The NATION 


~\ 


of Beethoven's Seventh is not 


1¢ 
variations 4, 8, 12, 14, and . 
concluding passacaglia of . 
3 


Fourth are given, but not the « 
These are only a few 


it I found wh 


riations 





the hundred 


and strange o 


gquesnonionaoie 


hors’ own stat 


11 


of records in} 


asionally find their 


concert programs together w 


£ >} 1 > 
of the recent works by native « 


a 


their frequen 


even though 








| 
rank 


nce does not yet 


of European masterpieces.” 7 


offers, then, all the symphor 


’ 


thoven, Brahms, Schumann, S 


offers the Unfinished and (¢ 
Schubert, but also the early a: 
sequential Nos. 4 and 5; it o > 
hree of Tchaikovsky 
No. 3; it offers the last g: f 
K. 543, K. 550, and K. 551 of M 
and his K. 504, K. 425, and 
b ts the fine earlier K 

and K.201, which a 


K. 200, 


formed in concerts and are ava } 


if om! 


records, and includes instead 
K.110, and K. 444, wh 

know existed even on paper; it offers a 
number of Haydn's best but omit . 
superb No. 92, 
records, and No. 88, which 7 


€ 
the most 


which is a\ } 


frequently performed . 
it offers Shostakovitch’s No. 1 t 
his Nos. 5 and 6; it omits M § 


First. Eighth, and Ninth, but 1 1eg 
Glazunov's No. 5, Goldmark 
Wedding,” Vaughan William 
includes Strauss’s “Aus | 


which is never played, and hi 
which is almost f 


played, but omits his “Symph 
mestica’” which is played occas y 
(and one must question the r 
herence to the category of sy 


tra o 


, ; ; 
that causes such works of S$ 


included and his tone-poems | e 
omitted). Rightly it includes w 

Roy Harris, Aaron Copland; but when 
likely 
Edward Burlingame Hill's Symp ) 


Nos 


Daniel 


is anyone to need the the 


2 and 3, Edwin Stringham’s ! # 
Gregory Mason's No. 3 ( 
coln”), Henry Hadley’s No. 4 ( 
East, South, West’), Robert Russell 
Bennett's “Abraham 
phony, or even Howard Hansons 
“Nordic” and “Romantic” and No. 3? 
B. H. HAGGLN 


Lincoln” Sym- 
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Leaders in Exile 


ehate on the problem of politi- 
ad rship among the German emt- 
~ion was launched in an anonymous 
n the Political War section on 
er 3 and continued with a group 
rs from promment refugees in 
ue of January 2. We publish be- 
, further comment on the same 
ubject by Paul Hagen, author of “Will 
ermany Crack?” and research director 
American Friends of German 


a 
Freedom. } 


a N\irs 


Some time during the fifth 
f war, the winter of 1943-44 


oy 


the Nazi regime will reach its 
risis. The military time-table 
illows for an earlier date. At 
more year of gigantic losses, 

tion from the air, wearing out 
machinery, man-power, and produc- 
e wer will intensify the multiple 
“isting in Germany today. There 

vill be an economic breakdown un 
ted in history, accompanied by 

e political paralysis. Whatever 
t-ditch fight of the Nazi black 
ireds may be, the end will be a 
explosion. Unlike the breakdown 

3, there will be no Hindenburg 

© lead an army back, there will be no 
functioning administration, no organ- 
zed opposition at home to take over, 
no unions or other national democratic 
The German left, espe- 


illy labor, will be able to recover 


wzations 


faster than any other element in Ger- 
nany. But even it will emerge from 
the turmoil in an amorphous state, able 
at best to set up labor councils and 
similar organs of local authority; it 
will not possess nation-wide representa- 
tion and authority or experienced lead- 
ership. There will be radical move- 
ments of the starving and desperate 
nasses of people. There will be mass 
nemployment and millions of war 
prisoners and imported foreign workers 

‘ling to get out of the country 
and at the same time millions of Ger- 
man soldiers fighting their way home 
to escape the fury of the liberated peo- 
pies of the formerly occupied nations. 

h ts the probable outlook for the 
C » German revolution. The break- 
down of the colossus of the German 
Military and economic machine now rul- 
ing Europe will leave a kind of vacuum 





ctters to the Editors 


into which will rush a tornado of up- 
heavals and disoriented movements 

The smoking remnants of the Nazi 
state will furthermore be compress d 
into a small territory, something less 
than that provided by the former boun- 
daries of the Weimar Republic, and 
open to invasion from everywhere No 
matter where the eastern front line may 
have been established at the time of the 
defeat, Russian military and _ political 
influence will be overwhelming 

These are, briefly, the conditions 
which will exist when Nazi Germany 
breaks, and they must be kept in mind 
when your correspondents’ questions* 
are considered. There is consensus of 
opinion in the answers so far published 
that certain German privileged groups 
and castes, which have been ideological 
servants of the Nazi conquest, and 
which might well reproduce the Nazi 
evil even after the Nazis are gone, 
should disappear too. There is little 
chance that these privileged groups of 
an old world which has gone down in 
blood and fire will find much support 
when the war is over. Quislings and 
Lavals and clerico-fascists are in for a 
hard time. What an anachronistic td 
' = 


base the principle 


on them or to plan for 


it is to of future 
“legitimacy” 
collaboration with them, as some p.o- 
ple do! 

To answer the second and third ques- 
tions correctly is therefore of consider- 
able importance. In a people's peace, 
able to set up lasting conditions of Eu 
ropean security and reconstruction, the 
disarming of Axis fascism should be 
followed by disarmament of all the 
surviving reactionary forces of Europe. 
The job is to set free the delayed forces 
of the democratic revolutions in Central 
and Eastern Europe, and in Western 
and Northern Europe to continue the 
democratic regimes of the pre-Hitler 
time on a reformed base. I do not think 
this is a job for “top sergeants,” as one 
of your correspondents suggested, not 


* These questions were 
1. What forces in Germany—besides the 
Nazi Party—do vou consider a me eto the 
peace of the world and to the freedo f the 
German people? How would you propose to 
deal with these forces? 


2 Are you for a unilateral disarming of 


Germany and the policing and reeducating of 
the German people fram outside? 

3. Are the German people re naible for 
the material damage caused by Hitler ariniea 
in the occupied conntries? Are thes inder 


moral obligation ta make restitut 9 


4. What kind of reiations do you advucate 
between post-Hitler Geruwany aud lhe Seviet 
Union? 





even for nice American top sergeants. 
i | + , | - 
i e i ks o | NIC 
After the facts are known, after ns 
and archives are opened, the | ent 
of the world about the passive . 


bility of the German and Italian people 


may also change. It wil] be hard enough 


to disentangle the economic and politt- 


cal mess the Nazis have left; any blind, 


vindictive, and punitive action might 
destroy the basis of reconstruction for 


a long time and help no one 

Just as fascism was not a specific 
German sickness, so no simple “Ger 
man solution” will be possible ifter 
lents 
pointed out that the most adequate form 
of international, democratic, and peace- 


this war. Several of your correspon« 


ful relations after the war, in fact, 


the only guaranty of collective security, 


will be a European federation partict- 
pating tn a world council of the great 
victorious powers. For defeated Ger- 


} the } 


many there can be no other choice than 


to maintain peaceful relations with 
everybody in the decades to come The 
problem of the others then will be not 
to keep it down but to keep it going, 
as it was in the case of France after 
Napoleon’s defeat. I think history will 
haw } im Fay ne ( ry ’ nl vet 
snow that tn Lurope mrmany wt et 


full understanding and real help only 
| 


from progressive smocratic forces, 


above all from the European labor 
forces 

1 agree with Mr. Schwarzschild only 
when he says that the ‘‘scepter has 


passed’ to others However, to regard 
the German emigration simply as an 
agency for the victorious powers is to 
misunderstand its function completely. 
Today it is in a mess as every other 
emigration is and always has been. To- 
morrow the many fine and highly quali- 


fied persons it has in its ranks will still 


have a chance to place their manifold 
experience at the service of the new 
j 20 


militant German democracy wht is 
bound to come, whatever may be the 
conditions imposed on a defeated Ger- 
many. Germany will need devoted hel 
ers. Not looking for a Messiah, as ts 
the fashion today, and not hoping, like 
to be brought back 
and restored by foreicn power, the emi- 
rration will fulfil its tasks of service 
best where its roots are: in the revived 
mocratic movements of its own na- 
tion PAUL HAGEN 


New York, January 8 
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ees would scarcely raise a shudder 


rlin, and, lastly, be 


The Discussion Is Opened 
a ause venveance 
Dear 3 , a a is in the name of the Jews would 
” , = -lasting anti-Semitism 


ors Ol 


is and 


such ra 
in surrounding towns. 


> villagers’ complete in- 


1ard to see how in this 


ians anywhere could be 
1 and separated from the 

r armies. An 

ing at the extermination 

of German villas should that be a 


fact, a few raids on Berlin itself could 


d as to Berlin 
es. 


> curriculum, these raids 
graded in duration and intensity 
ng to the number of hostages 

en being executed by the Germans 
don’t worry much about the 
new and -lasting German anti- 
Semitism. Aside from the fact that the 
Jew its somewhat fed up with the toler- 


Finally, 


longet 


good-will 


ance and he has received in 
different qualities and quantities in for- 
eien land 
liberation”’ 
Palestine scale, making it 
the biggest protector of the Jews and 


possibly of the persecuted non-Jew— 


and expects “on the day of 
to be permitted to rebuild 


on a larger 


What 


nal isto 


Ap viii 
— aside from all that, there is no reason 
>} 
why 
1 


blame the reprisal raids on the savagery 


the German people should not 


platform of e 


ne, and tO 


of their compatriots, as it 1s expected 
and meant they should do 

No that there must be 
some Germans who are against Hitler 


oO a national debate on 


one doubts 


| } wa ys 
SnoUTG LUKE ) 


Start the 


by submutting the first plank, and all he stands for. Why not there- 
fore believe these Germans also capable 
of declaring: “ "The death of these in- 
nocents is the price we must pay for’ 


man 


cept of 

the scourge our compatriots helped to 

inflict on a confused and unguarded 
a AVRA PILZER 


New York, January 6 


Debating Renewal 
De 7 The 


of my favorite 


HABEGGER Sirs Nation has long been 


one periodicals, but for 


tely I have debated renew- 


This debate fol- 


sed 


° 1Of) 

Murder and Reprisal pe 
The 
it generally 


] have 


Nation as a 


yuestion dealt with 


the rider attached by Senator Lee to the 


age draft bill. 1 have observed so 


tecn 


The NATION 


much debauchery of our 
liquor around the camps that 
understand your attitude. To s 
tions under prohibition were 
the verdict, as I see it, of tho 
not kn the facts 

I am tolerant of differences 


OW 


ion. But when one who pos 
eral expresses his opinion 

s 
the of ho 


indict integrity 


tions it shakes my confide: 


sincerity of his liberalis 
W. E. HALBS 


Little Rock, Ark., January 2 


Services Not Wanted 


Dear Sirs: Please make your 
writers stop writing about t! 
edge and 
women who 
fighting Hitler within Euro) 
that does not mean anything 
country. Make them 
of Alvarez del Vayo in the 
December 5 in which he 

nobody cares “to avail himse 
knowledge and experience 

office, he says, are “collabora 

all the half-fascists while ig: 
discarding altogether proved ant 
cists. 

The writer of this letter is on! 
very unknown and probably un 
European refugee. But there ar 
of once famous professors wor 
bus boys, noted editors doing 
lawyers running elevators, anc 


experience of tl 
have 


risked 


reread 


others who feel as I do 

Do not get me wrong: 
the hard way; it is the more 
way in a world in which the 
decent men find themselves in 
tration camps or on the battle | 
But don’t speak any 
valuable services we are able to 
We have read too many such a 

WAL THER VICTOR 

New York, December 24 


more i 


Unjust Discrimination 


Dear Sirs: Many local draft be 
various parts of the country are 
ing into military service Chinese 
whose dependent wives and ch 


United St 


ide the 
son of the Chinese ex 
and not through choice. Other « 
with like dependents are de! 
inequality of treatment consti 
unjust discrimination against 
that is rendering loyal and unstinted aid 
to the cause of the United States and 


of the United Nations. 
An undue hardship is further in) 


cers 
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pee. 


As a regular reader of The Nation, you 


are presumably in sympathy with 
If so, you are as eager to 


The 


a collection of endur- 


point of view. 
spread that point of view as we are 
Nation’s Year Book, 


published 


ing articles over the past 


twelve months, is a convincing ambassa- 


dor for our side. Why not let us send a 


copy of this 104-page volume to those of 
your friends who are not yet acquainted 
with The Nation’s progressive approach 
to world events? We have arranged for 


the free distribution of a limited number 


of copies to friends of Nation readers. All 


you need do is to write the name and 
address of some of your friends on the 
coupon below and send it to us. We will 
at once mail them a free postpaid copy 


of this book. 


And if you, as a regular Nation reader, 
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LECTURE 


MAY WARMBRAND, Ph.T. 


Noted health authority presents new view- 
points in on extraordinary lecture 


ON 
“NATURAL APPROACH 
TO 
WOMEN’S PROBLEMS” 


at the 
Empire Hotel, 63rd St. & B’way 
This Wed. JAN. 20, 8:15 P. M. 


Admission, Twenty-five Cents 





Auspices: League for Health Education 


40% OFF 


In place of its regular yearly sub- 

















scription rate of $5, The Nation 
offers a special 40 per cent reduced 
rate of $3 a year to all men now 
in the armed forces who have a 


service address in the United States 


or United States possessions. 
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a the dependent wives and 
children of drafted Chinese by reason 
of the 7° t that the United States gov- 
ernment cannot at this time transmit to 
soldier's allotment to his 
pendent family in that country. This 
juitable arrangement terminates any 
stance that these Chinese in Amer- 
as civilians, have managed to trans- 
through private channels to their 
ndent families in China, and thus 
eases the burden upon our Chinese 
ind causes great suffering. 

It is therefore important that fair- 
Selective Service 
eliminate this unequal 

treatment of Chinese family men. 

LIM A. HEAUM, Acting President, 
Chinese American Citizens 
Alliance, Pittsburgh Branch 

January 5 


Pp sed 


China any 


ed citizens urge 


Pittsburgh, 


Union Work Is War Work 


Dear Sirs; The Highlander Folk School 
has recently received urgent requests 
from unions for educational and re- 
search workers. The Southern director 
of a C. I. O. union has asked for some- 
one to do such jobs as classifying wage 
rates, running a lending library, and 
teaching parliamentary law. The school 
has been asked to supply educational 
directors for New Orleans, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati. There is also 

demand for secretaries familiar with 
labor problems and for persons capable 
of preparing material for presentation 
to government agencies. 

Our ten years’ experience at High- 
lander has acquainted us with labor 
problems, and the success of our method 
of dealing 
tested to by the demands referred to 
above. Many young people, realizing 
that union work is war work, are anx- 


with these problems is at- 


ious to make their contribution but lack 
practical knowledge and contacts. A 
three months’ residence 


been planned to bridge the gap. 


seminar has 
The seminar will open on Febru- 
ary 1. Basic material and methods will 
be learned from directed reading, dis- 
cussion, practical work at the school 
and conferences 


officials. 


ind in the community, 
with labor and 
Afterward, there will be provided op- 
portunities for first hand experience 
in the field under the supervision of 


government 


staff members, former students in offi- 
cial positions, and other key labor peo- 
ple who are cooperating with the school 

Students will be selected for the 


seminar on the basis of their back- 


The NATION 


ground and interest in full-time wor 
with unions. The total cost fo, 
board, and tuition is $25. F; 
assigned work is required dai 
office, library, house, or on th: 
Highlander, located on a 3 
mountain farm, is run cooperat 
Staff and students share in 
and learn, sing, hike, square dance 
play volley ball together 

Men and women desiring to att 
the seminar should enro] ai 
plications should include a s: 
union or other group-work 
and additional qualifications 

MYLES HORTON, Chairman 

Monteagle, Tenn., January 1 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 
Applied Christianity at Union Th: 

cal Seminary, ts the author of ‘] 
Nature and Destiny of Man” and 
contributing editor of The Nation. 


TOM WINTRINGHAM, who com 
manded the British battalion of the In- 
ternational Brigade in Spain, playcd 
important part in organizing and tra 
ing the British Home Guard. He is 
author of “New Ways of War.” 


HERTA PAULI, author of “Alfred 
Nobel: Dynamite King—Architect of 
Peace,” is a Viennese refugee now liv- 
ing in the United States. 


LIN YUTANG, author of “The Im- 
portance of Living’ and many other 
books, recently edited “The Wisdom 
of China and India.” 


LOUIS FISCHER, for many years 7/ 


+} 


Nation's Moscow correspondent, is the 


profess 


‘Men and Politics’ His 


author of ' t 
“A Week with Gandhi. 


recent book is 


JOHN SCOTT worked as a we 
Magnitogorsk for several years 

the author of “Behind the Ura! 
American Worker in Russia's City 
Steel” and ‘Duel for Europe: Stal 
versus Hitler.” 


H. P. LAZARUS contributes occasional 
reviews to The Nation. 
CLEMENT GREENBERG is an editor 


of the Partisan Review. 
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